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PORTRAIT OF SAMUEL MERRILL, GOVERNOR OF IOWA. 





SAMUEL MERRILL, 
GOVERNOR OF I0WA. 
unpeme 

T impression conveyed to us by this 

face, at first view, is that the natural 
habitude of its owner’s mind is serenity. 
The poise of the mouth, the mild but 
steady eye, the heavy but smoothly 
modeled cheek-bones, and the well-pro- 





portioned sinciput, severally and collect- 
ively evince the man of harmonious 
thought and mild activity. The great- 
est breadth of the brain rests either in 
the part forward of the ears and at the 
temporal region, or above the ears in the 
region of Cautiousness. The head is 
therefore wide at both the parts specified, 
and the corresponding organic develop- 
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ment gives to his character some of its 
most marked peculiarities,—such for in- 
stance as a regard to prudential consid- 
erations in whatever he undertakes; an 
avoidance of heedless or intemperate 
measures, and a careful weighing of 
practical issues. 

The strong, full brows show clear and 
facile discernment of facts; and the well- 
rounded upper forehead shows power to 
grasp the logical meaning of facts and 
adapt them to his purposes. He deals in 
no fine-spun theories; aims not to secure 
assent through sophistry; but squarely 
and broadly presents his proposition, and 
girds it about with an array of evidence 
in the shape of accumulated facts. He 
has a wealth of good-nature which rip- 
ples in his talk, his logic, his sympathy, 
and his gesture. He should be courte- 
ous, affable, and kindly, if the portrait 
represents the upper part of the forehead 
correctly. He should possess in an em- 
inent degree that spirit of cordiality, that 
bonhommie, which sets the diffident at 
their ease, and provokes familiarity even 
in the timid. He has a good deal of 
steady, direct energy, an energy not so 
much contributed to by the impulsion of 
Combativeness and Destructiveness as 
by his stronger sense of propriety and 
duty. He is by no means wanting in 
ambition, but his strong sense of duty 
colors all his aims, and deters him from 
assuming more than he can efficiently 
sustain. He is nice in the appreciation 
of what is due to one’s self-respect, and 
so esteems his reputation as among the 
choicest of his possessions. 

The sprightly and improving Western 
Monthly is entitled to our acknowledg- 
ments for the materials which compose 
the biographical sketch following. 


Among the eminent men of the Northwest 
Colonel Samuel Merrill, Governor of the 
State of Iowa, is worthy of special mention. 
He was born in Oxford County, Maine, Au- 
gust 7th, 1822, and is therefore in the full- 





ness of manly vigor. When about sixteen 
years of age his father removed to Buxton, 
where he went to school, and where he be- 
came a teacher. He directed his studies in 
this direction, and after reaching his majority 
traveled in the Southern States with a view 
to teaching. The doctrines of the abolition- 
ists had already aroused a considerable feel- 
ing of opposition in the South, and the young 
man from Maine discovered that his senti- 
ments in this direction were a complete bar 
to employment. He therefore returned to 
Maine, and successfully engaged in farming 
a few years; and in 1847 removed to Tam- 
worth, New Hampshire, where, with a broth- 
er, he carried on a mercantile business. In 
this, as he had been in farming, he was suc- 
cessful. Honest, sagacious, energetic, his 
worldly affairs prospered steadily and surely, 
none the less so because his manners were 
pleasing and his nature generous. He took 
an active but not noisy part in politics. In 
1854 he was elected to the Legislature of 
New Hampshire, and again in 1855. As a 
legislator he made no noise, but quietly ex- 
erted considerable influence. 

In 1856 he removed to the town of Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa—then, as now, a queer-looking 
place, narrow and long; then inconsiderable 
in population and trade, now quite a large 
city, of extensive business. Here he and his 
brother engaged in selling goods. As the 
town and the country round about increased 
in population, their business increased, and 
at last the house thus established became one 
of the most prosperous and extensive whole- 
sale establishments on the upper Mississippi 
River. In the conduct of his business Mr, 
Merrill was prompt and exceedingly ener- 
getic, as well as correct. In his social rela- 
tions he was genial. A strict Congregation- 
alist, he was liberal in opinion and benevo- 
lent in disposition. No man in McGregor 
contributed more to churches and schools 
than he. No man labored more earnestly for 
the good of the town. Without himself 
knowing it, perhaps, he became very popular 
with the people. In 1859 he was nominated 
for the House of Representatives of the State, 
by the Republicans of his county. He was 
absent from home at the time, and knew 
nothing of his nomination till some time 
afterward. Business prevented him from 
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taking personal part in the campaign; nev- 
ertheless he was elected. 

The Legislature to which Mr. Merrill was 
thus elected is remembered in Iowa for the 
unusual number of men of marked ability 
among its membership; but of them all, it is 
said that none exerted more influence than 
he, although no oratorical display ever es- 
caped from his tongue. 

His efficiency was particularly noticeable 
at the opening of the late war, when he ren- 
dered most valuable and generous services in 
fitting out the first regiments sent into the 
field. In the summer of 1862 he offered his 
personal services to the Government, and was 
commissioned Colonel of the Twenty-first 
Iowa Volunteers, and shortly afterward re- 
ported with his command to Gen. Fitz-Henry 
Warren, in Central Missouri. 

His regiment experienced no small amount 
of the severities of military service. During 
the Vicksburg campaign, Colonel Merrill 
was severely wounded while a charge was 
made at Black River Bridge. His injury be- 
ing in the hip closed his military career, as 
it was a long time before he recovered so 
much as to be able to walk with crutches, 
and even now an occasional twinge reminds 
him that there is some weakness left. 

When he was sufficiently restored to health, 
he resumed the business of banking, and be- 
came the President of the McGregor Na- 
tional Bank, which took the place of the 
branch of the State Bank at that city. He 
was thus engaged when he was nominated 
for Governor, in June, 1867. He was elected 
in October of that year by a majority of about 
twenty-eight thousand votes. 

He conducted the somewhat complicated 
and numerous duties of the Iowa governor- 
ship with marked ability and address, and 
with so much satisfaction to the people, that 
at the close of his term of office he was re- 
elected for a second term by a very hand- 
some majority. 


—_+0¢—_—_——__ 


Tue Brarn—Curiovus Fact iw NaTurE.— 
In the fish, the average proportion of the brain 
to the spinal cord is only 2 to 1. In the rep- 
tile, the ratio is 2} to1. In the bird, it is 3 to 
1, In the mammalia, it is 4to1. But in man, 
it is 23 to 1. No less remarkable is the fetal 
progress of the human brain. It first becomes 





a brain resembling that of a fish; then it 
grows into the form of that of a reptile; 
then into that of a bird; then into that of a 
mammiferous quadruped, and finally it assumes 
the form of a human brain, “thus comprising 
in its foetal progress an epitome of geological 
history, as if man was in himself a compendium 
of all animated nature, and of kin to every 
creature that lives— Utah Magazine. 








|spchology. 





The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight. 
Mrs. Hemans, 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.—Shakspeare. 





SPIRITUALITY AND SIMPLICITY. 





HE New Jerusalem Messenger (Swedenbor- 
gian) publishes, and the Hzaminer and 
Chronicle, Baptist, copies and comments on 
the following article on worship, which has 
some suggestions provocative of thought: 
“All the externals of worship should 
possess spirituality. By this is meant that 
they should be the exponent of a spiritual 
idea, and should be calculated to call forth 
and develop a spiritual state in the heart of 
the worshiper. ... Spirituality is the soul 
in the body, and the demand for it does not 
necessitate six acts of worship in the place 
of seven, or fifty in the place of a hundred, 
dr vice versa. An elaborate method of wor- 
ship may be most spiritual, and so may one 
non-elaborate. The forms of worship in the 
Catholic Church are not external because they 
are elaborate, but because they are not calcu- 
lated to excite spiritual states. The peculi- 
arities of their forms, together with the 
ignorance of their adherents, and not their 
number in itself considered, render them 
external. Nor is Quaker silence spiritual 
because exteriorly simple. It is doubtful 
whether any more spirituality can be shown 
in Quaker than in Catholic worship. It takes 
ideas to give a spiritual character to an emo- 
tion, and the presence or absence of these, 
not the presence or absence of a certain kind 
and number of acts of worship, gives or takes 
away its spiritual character. 
“On the other hand, we must remember 
that mere sensuous impressiveness, or the 
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inspiration of awe, is not spirituality. To 
be impressed with the solemnity of a mode 
of worship without a comprehension of its 
ideas is only natural. 


simple, to hold them in awe by their solemn 
impressiveness, The opposite is more true. 
The ideas of a mode of worship should be 
evident to the worshiper. Awe is a species 
of intoxication neither spiritual nor rational. 
A man in temple worship should be in a state 
as calm and collected and sane as any of his 
life. The emotional should not be elevated 
above the intellectual; they should go hand 
in hand. He should never be thrilled by a 
feeling that has no corresponding idea to give 
it form and balance; nor should he take an 
intellectual cognizance of truth without a 
corresponding emotion to give it life. From 
this it may be seen that the ideas and emo- 
tions of worship should be varied according 
to the capacity of the worshiper to perceive 
and appreciate them; the higher will be the 
more full, not the lower. 

“In the third place, all worship of the Lord 
should be simple. By this is not meant an 
absence of things, but a directness of adap- 
tation existing between a means and its object. 
There has been no word in worship more 
misunderstood than this word simple. Many 
suppose that it means an absence of parts in 
an organization ; instead of which, it applies 
to their method of arrangement. If simplic- 
ity is mere nothingness, it will lead to the 
destruction of that to which it is applied. 
With this meaning of the word simple, we 
might say that it is simpler not to kneel than 
to kneel in prayer ; it issimpler to sit than to 
stand in singing; it is still more simple not 
to pray or sing at all, and it is the simplest 
thing of all to do nothing. This is not said 
in ridicule, but because it is the legitimate 
bearing of this idea of simplicity. But true 
simplicity, that which is spiritual and cor- 
rectly applies to worship, as already affirmed, 
is a directness of relation between the modes 
of worship and the ideas to be expressed in 
them. That mode of worship is complex, 
and not simple, which is not calculated to 
produce the effect intended; in which there 
is confusion, the mingling of various ideas 
and conceptions together ; in which the states 
succeeding one another have no special rela- 


Many think that 
elaborate forms of worship should be for the, 





tion to each other, and especially in which 
there are superfluous and unnecessary parts. 
Such a mode of worship as this is complex, 
of howsoever few parts it may be composed. 
But that method of worship which proceeds 
to the accomplishment of its purposes by a 
directness evident to all, which abounds in 
no superfluities, and in the whole of which a 
unity of purpose and idea prevails, is more 
simple than the former, though it contain 
twice as many parts. This is the simplicity 
that pertains to all the works of our Creator. 
It may be seen in the Word, in the works of 
nature, and in the human body; and it is 
the only simplicity worthy of imitation by 
us.” 

[Our readers will see, in the above, a 
recognition of the doctrines held by psy- 
chologists. It is believed that all our modes 
of worship will yet be conformed to intelli- 
gible if not to scientific principles, by which 
the greatest good may be realized by the 
worshiper. ] 

rs \ 


TO GIVE IS TO RECEIVE. 


\W* must bless if we would receive a bless- 


ing. We must pour the water from 
the cup if we would have it filled again. 
Life is an exchange of bounties, a transfer 
from one hand to another. Earth gives her 
portion to the flowers, they send their fra- 
grance unto man, and man gathers them, 
decks the path of friendship, and makes 
hearts sweeter with their rich fragrance. 

The sky is mellower for the passing cloud 
that lowers beneath it. The cloud receives 
its glory from the orb of day. 

All things are tributary to each other. 
The glow-worm lights a traveler’s path; the 
pebble turns the tide. 

Rills fill the river ; rivers send their vapors 
forth and fill again the rills. If love flows 
from our soul unto our neighbor’s, something 
must be dislodged within his breast. It may 
be envy, pride, or hate—what matter it? or 
it may be sweetest strains of gratitude that 
will gladden some ear, though not our own. 
We are but workers; but not, like earthly 
laborers, waiting for our pay. It comes in 
God’s time, and always at the needed mo- 
ment. Keep the waves in motion. Roll 
the ball of love heavenward. It will strike 
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many hearts, and gather accelerated speed. 

Pass the cup around. Bid the thirsty drink, 

for dust and mold will gather on the cup 

that stands unmoved ; and the water it holds 

will become unfit for our own or another’s 

use. ethics 
——- #00-— 


NIGHT-FALL. 


SLOWLY, slowly up the wall 

Steals the sunshine, steals the shade ; 
Evening damps begin to fall, 

Evening shadows are displayed. 
Round me, o’er me, everywhere, 

All the sky is grand with clouds, 
And athwart the evening air 

Wheel the swallows home in clouds. 


Shafts of sunshine from the west 
Paint the dusky windows red; 

Darker shadows, deeper rest, 
Underneath, and overhead. 


Darker, darker, and more wan 
In my breast the shadows fall ; 

Upward steals the life of man 
As the sunshine from the wall. 


From the wall into the sky, 
From the roof along the spire; 
Ah, the souls of those that die 
Are but sunbeams lifted higher. 
—Longfellow. 
—_~0¢—___—__ 


OUR PRESENT DUTY. 


BY MRS. J. 8. A. 


HE living—give them kind words and 
loving deeds. Wait not to carve a 
eulogy upon the stone ‘above their heads; 
keep not back the merited word of commen- 
dation while they dwell in the flesh. Too 
many, alas! too many shut the door of their 
hearts till the loved one has passed on; till 
the warm, loving heart has ceased to beat, 
and the willing hand is palsied in death. 
Then the words which should have cheered 
their souls in life ripple over their graves— 
words which, if given while they were with 
us in the flesh, would have linked them to 
our souls, and, now that they have risen, 
would, like a chain of love, have drawn us 
up to them. It is natural for us to idealize, 
und speak tenderly, lovingly of those men 
call “the dead.” It is refining, comforting, 
and assuring to our souls to do so; but let us 
remember that the kind word and deed to 
the living to-day are better than any eulogy 
we may place upon the tombstone we rear 
for them to-morrow. 





KNOWING; 
OR, MAN AND THE WORLD. 


BY A. P. SPRAGUE. 


PROEM. 

i wo is an interminable web of Being, in 

the center of which is man; and from 
every point of his selfhood there radiates a line 
of relation to something not himself. There 
are also unseen silver bands that bind the dif- 
ferent parts of his nature to each other in 
matchless integrity, constituting him a perma- 
nent individuality. These unbreakable cords 
lie without weight and without notice on the 
surface of his existence, yet their strength is 
all-sufficient, and his personality is self-demon- 
strative and enduring. The relations which 
man sustains may be divided into several 
general classes: he is related to his Maker; to 
his fellow ; to the external world; and to him- 
self. 

It is the design of this series of essays—which 
are to be published under the supervision of 
the Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL— 
to investigate the third set of these relations, 
the class conversant about the cognizance of 
physical truth. The work, when completed, 
is not expected to supply any great and press- 
ing need of the literary world; for upon the 
sea of literature, where we buffet the waves of 
contending opinions and the winds of contrary 
arguments, every class of men, every interest, 
and every department of life has its represen- 
tative bark and book. The object to be 
attained is the presentation of a concise system 
of philosophy embracing sense-perception and 
its object in a new light and carried out to its 
application to destiny, interesting both to the 
general reader and the student of philosophy, 
compact, simple, complete, yet capable of great 
enlargement by the individual and fruitful in 
suggestion. 

In a compact work of this character an 
argumentative establishment of hypotheses 
will not, however, be demanded, and it is very 
far from the writer’s intention to insist upon 
their acceptance as conclusive. Their incorpo- 
ration into the ground-work of the structure 
now rearing was, of course, necessary to its 
stability ; and they simply evince the writer’s 
views in regard to them—not the methods by 
which he has arrived at them or the sources he 
has examined. In the closing numbers the 
style will also be more expository than argu- _ 
mentative ; so that even in a department where 
discussion seems to be imperative, there will 
appear a bare statement of conclusions in the 
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majority of instances. In one aspect the sub- 
ject was small. But the smallest seed becomes 
a great tree ; the apparently diminutive subject, 
on examination, becomes broad and deep, 
interesting and profitable. We ‘attempt to 
comprehend it, and find that it extends its 
ramifications over all the avenues of knowl- 
edge. 

The grain of gold when brought under the 
hammer spreads out and covers the face of the 
anvil. The little “I know,” when pressed 
upon by the power of investigation, yields 
wondrously, and when applied to its object 
covers the face of nature. In another view 
the subject was large and weighty ; nor did its 
greatness diminish on examination—it was 
found to contain the germs of a system of 
knowledge. There are the physics, meta- 
physics, esthetics, ethics, and economics of 
knowing ; and there are obvious difficulties in 
the way of a symmetrical extraction, from 
these vast sources, of materials adapted to an 
essay of this size. Therefore the task was not 
easy. 

The endeavor has been to select all that is 
fundamental and universal] in empirical knowl- 
edge, and then to make a unique and attractive 
embodiment; if these papers shall afford intel- 
lectual enjoyment to any, or shall place science 
in its proper relation to man and to destiny 
before the consciousness of any human soul, 
the endeavor will have been abundantly suc- 
cessful. 

THE KNOWABLE. 

Before God, nothing ; after God, everything. 

Duration had continued indefinitely when 
Time was first measured off from Eternity and 
the designs of Deity with reference to our 
world began to be made manifest. Into the 
fathomless gulf of Being there poured the 
waters of a new life, and the rising mist was 
parted into an infinite variety of shape and 
color, then vanished to give place to the reali- 
ties which had been shadowed forth. Matter 
was placed under the dominion of force and 
motion, heat and life were wrought into the 
foundations of the universe. For a while swift 
wandering masses rushed madly through dis- 
ordered space, rending each the other with 
stupendous crash. The boundless realms 
where their huge unshapen forms rocked to 
and fro resounded with unhearable thunders; 
and all, save the throne of the Eternal, trembled 
and shook. But soon stern, comely Law wed 
dissolute, homely Chaos before an altar resting 
on vacancy and abiding forever. Ugly Chaos 
died ; but Law remained, and their beauteous 





child, graceful Order, the wondrous offspring 
of an incongruous union, lived to bless and 
beautify creation. And now the atoms of 
matter, singly and in combinations of various 
number, are left to the regulated influence of 
force acting in accordance with the inflexible 
laws enacted by an Almighty law-giver. 
Under the powerful agencies which were at 
work, the aggregating atoms assumed the de- 
signed proportions ; the creating and organiz- 
ing forces were in exact adaptation and pro- 
duced the desired transformation. The eternal 
fitness of things was developing itself. Through 
myriad of years the creating process was con- 
tinued. 

In every part were forming star and sun and 
planet. Countless molecules sped from the 
spacious reservoir of matter to the destined 
place in the mighty fabric of the growing uni- 
verse. Gravity caught at and seized what 
came within its reach, appropriating all to 
swell the size of that body in which itself in- 
hered. Gases, liquids, and solids were chang- 
ing from themselves into each other. A crisis 
in creation is coming! a thousand stars ap- 
proach completion, a score of systems are on 
the verge of finishing, and which shall be first 
to perfection? The answer comes to us from 
the throne of the Most High through His 
Sacred Word. The earth is full-orbed and 
ready for its atmosphere before the other globes 
through all space are ready for the reception 
of their photospheres. The flames that shot 
athwart the skies from elaborating spheres 
were now diffused by the air and there was 
light. Many cycles passed away when sun 
and moon and stars were done, and the won- 
derful spectacle of full-orbed worlds burst upon 
the eyes of angels. They had seen these bodies 
growing, although the process had been going 
on in darkness. The light of their formation 
had shone—it had been received and diffused 
by the peculiar ethereal substance where those 
angelic beholders had stood and _ gazed. 
Chemical action on so grand a scale had 
developed immense quantities of heat and 
light of awful intensity, so that the realms of 
space presented one vast scene of flash and 
spark and crinkled flame, interspersed with in- 
tervals of blackest gloom. After the comple- 
tion of the physical structure of the heavenly 
bodies these sources of light became extinct, 
and the photospheres of the same bodies gave 
forth their lurhinous beams. 

Joyfully those first bright rays fled on un- 
resisted, undismayed, making a round red 
passage-way through the unknown void until 
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they reached our atmosphere, where tiny par- 
ticles shattered their intense wholeness into 
countless fragments, and a mild pervasive 
luster shed itself around the new-made globe. 
Meanwhile, the several spheres had sought and 
found their orbits, and every orb with steady 
progress and majestic sway rolled round itself 
and round its central ball. The mighty gigan- 
tic machinery of the universe planned by in- 
telligence supreme and perfected by omnipo- 
tence, was performing its magnificent revolu- 
tions while angel feet trod groundless realms 
to the music of its movement. And those an- 
gelic forms which before had feared to enter 
the vast dark laboratory where the universe 
had been forging, spirits that had not dared to 
plunge into the laboring abyss where awful 
forces toiling with each other and themselves 
were molding spheres in alternate flash and 
gloom, heavenly hosts did not now hesitate to 
enter the confines of the strange new system 
where there was light and harmony. 

The earth went on through great successive 
changes, through long extended periods, and 
by the operation of vital influence organic 
existence was thrown around her; a cloak of 
rich and varied texture was folded round her 
rotund form. This robe was like a thing of 
life, for its surface and all its sides on looking 
at the light took up within themselves what 
part they chose, and giving back the remnant 
became a “ coat of many colors.” Then color 
being united with form, beauty was produced. 
Next, types of being with greater and more 
numerous attributes made their appearance. 
They had not only life and changeful form, 
but they had power of motion and organs that 
led back to a consciousness within themselves 
of what they did. 

What is there, now, that creation is so far 
complete? There is a globe we call our earth, 
composed of a substance we call matter, and 
situated somewhere in space, revolving cease- 
lessly. Unevenness and variety relieve the 
monotony of its otherwise spherical shape. 
Here lofty mountains rear their heads into the 
clouds ; while on either side vast level plains 
reach far away, or deep dark valleys lie long 
and low. The continents elevate their huge 
stern forms, and a watery belt wraps round 
their bases. The ocean, broadly stretching 
around earth’s towering places and far across 
its sunken deeps, is murmuring, swelling, 
surging ever with the fullness of its uncontrol- 
able self. And through all and over all is 
woven the web of life—of vegetable and animal 
life—making a huge ball a seat of activity, 





change, and beauty. Both animals and plants 
being endowed with the power of renewal and 
reproduction of their species in the germ of 
their constitution and in the influences they 
are sure to meet with on the ground of their 
existence, this scene is perpetually changing, 
and yet the same. Winged shapes of wonder- 
ful structure and exquisite beauty float the 
aerial fluid which enspheres our earth, singing 
notes of joy or uttering shrill triumphant tones. 
They are submerged in the atmosphere, com- 
pletely enveloped in a fluid so subtile that they 
scarcely perceive it, and yet so necessary to 
their existence and motion that they could not 
do without it. Finny forms swim in seas and 
lakes and rivers immersed in water, absolutely 
surrounded with the liquid, yet they do not 
drown, but live and thrive within those depths, 
or do not live at all. 

Everything teems with organization, motion, 
warmth, life, beauty, power, presenting an 
endless and curious variety of objects to note 
and know. Beneath the surface of this earth 
are hidden vast treasures, placed there when 
the world was making. In those vast natural 
vaults are entombed the bones of earth’s dead 
self, where one can study the anatomy of her as 
she existed at various stages of her formation. 
Down deep is the history of her growth carved 
out on adamantine tablets stamped in inefface- 
able characters on every stratum; folded, im- 
perishable parchments, the records of her early 
life, lie strewn on the floor of her caverns. 

Minerals and metals of great value, and sus- 
ceptible of all manner of modifications, com- 
binations, and uses, are imbedded in this same 
inexhaustible repository, this richest of all 
treasuries. Specimens of the finest chemistry 
of nature, the jewels of her own production 
and keeping, lie scattered near the surface, 
needing but the touch of the magic fingers of 
the light to be made to sparkle as with joy at 
being thus released from their dungeon and 
made surpassingly gorgeous. Some of them 
will take a beam right from the solar orb, shat- 
ter it into many rays, and reflect a maze of 
colored light so bright and so attractive that 
it seems a reservoir of beauty. In the dark 
rocky caverns of the globe not a crevice opens 
but opens a vein of rare curiosities, not a seam 
is sprung but reveals unthought grandeur and 
the previous action of mighty force. 

Come out of earth, away from earth, and 
then force and matter, motion and form com- 
bined have individualized the planets as we 
have seen, and unified compactly the elements 
of the light-producing orbs—the suns of sys- 
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tems. The limitless azure deeps glow with 
the signal-fires of perfected existence, some 
shining by their own, some by another’s light. 
How those mildly beaming spheres move for- 
ward without a visible guide in the grand 
round of their periodic revolutions! satellite 
around planet, these around sun, and these 
altogether without interference and with per- 
fect regularity in conjunction with other sys- 
tems around the central orb of all. 

And the history of this, and more, is to be 
read. All past, all present, all future, all 
actual, all possible modifications of the great 
all are tobe known. The knowable is perhaps 
limited only by that which was, and is, and 
shall be evermore. So the field is broad, and 
has produced immensely, and will be produc- 
tive forever. It is ripe, and waiting for the 
reapers ; it is ripening, and successive harvests 
will continue to whiten the ground. There 
has been, and is, and always will be work for 
the sickle, and sheaves for the harvesters to 
garner. What a perpetual harvest is this! how 
vast, how productive, how valuable is the 
land of knowable being! Perbaps the reapers 
we shall soon describe will not gather all the 
harvest; the finite eye, whose brilliancies we 
are about to disclose, may never be large 
enough to look at infinity. But let us wait, and 
patiently wait, for endless years are yet to be, 
and it is enough at present for us to be assured 
that there shall never be famine or want—that 
the knowable is inexhaustible. Now, who is 
the student of this universal history ? 

THE KNOWING. 

The world is done; and it was made for 
some purpose. It was not sufficient that all 
these creating forces should have been brought 
to bear upon all these different masses of mat- 
ter, and that there should have come forth a 
creation of such variety of form and power of 
producing impression. Had the world been 
less beautiful, it would not have been so im- 
portant that there should be eyes to see it; or 
had it been less magnificent in design, or less 
wonderful in structure, it would not have been 
so imperative that there should be faculties to 
comprehend it. The world is done; and what 
is it for? To show the power, and the glory, 
and the intelligence of God to angels, beings 
already existent? No, for that had already 
appeared to them, and from the beginning. 
All this expenditure of wisdom and might, all 
this development of the possibilities that lay 
in the relations of matter and force must be 
laid open to the vision of a personality that 
could cognize and appreciate it. 





All this preparation had been for the use 
and delight of an order of beings yet to be. 
That being was man. Man was made for the 
world, and the world was made for man. But 
it was necessary to make the world and fit it 
up in the style of its natural perfected state, in 
order that all influences which should come in 
contact with man and the constitution of his 
being should be made to harmonize therewith 
and promote his deyelopment—in order that 
all things should be adapted to his capacities 
and his endurance. 

Had he been made before, his nature could 
not have endured the rude shock of contending 
forces and wild powers afloat in space and 
sweeping by the melting, heaving, growing 
earth. His eyes could not have endured the 
intense light of elaborating spheres which sent 
the fierce glow of their forming through all 
the realms. The flash of such fires would have 
withered the root of vision. His body could 
not have borne the awful heat of welding 
worlds and spheres of liquid fire that shed their 
bold, hot burnings throughout immensity. 

But the world was ready ; we are told God 
“took the dust of the earth and made an 
image and breathed into it the breath of life.” 

Man was made; creation had now put on 
absolute completeness ; there was now the 
sensate and the insensate, the knowing and 
the knowable, spirit and matter, the sublimest 
combination of reciprocal facts and influences 
conceivable. No wonder the “morning stars 
sang together” and made space vocal with 
sympathetic delight. No wonder the atmos- 
phere was resonant with bird-songs more joy- 
ful than ever, and the spheres gave forth a 
long, loud sympathetic sound, setting majestic 
harmony to the rhythm of their circling mo- 
tion! 

There was now somebody to listen and know 
they were singing and caroling and playing— 
the magnificent concert was not performed in 
vain. What a marriage was that when soul 
was united with body, when spirit wed matter, 
and there was formed a union surpassingly 
mysterious and wondrous! This was the 
crowning wonder of creation. It was easy to 
make material force operate upon material 
force ; but what perfection of perfections in the 
art of making! what masterly effort in the 
combination of opposite elements was that 
which made material force susceptible of being 
operated upon ‘by mental force, and mind 
capable of being influenced by matter and con- 
stituted an existence combining the antitheses 
of being! [To BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON.® 
AN ETHNOGRAPHICAL REVIEW. 


BY DR. OSCAR PESCHEL. 


HERE is scarcely a nation or people on 

the face of the earth that has not at- 
tached some story or signification to the 
*spots in the moon. And though the follow- 
ing survey lays claim to nothing like com- 
pleteness, it may serve to incite travelers and 
missionaries, when they come in contact with 
‘heathen races, to hear from these sons of na- 
ture what they think about the so-called 
moon-face, or what has been handed down 
to them by tradition from their forefathers 
respecting it. 

It is still a mystery why the moon has been 
connected with the hare in the legends and 
traditions of various races. The Namaqua 
Hottentots revere the man in the moon as a 
supernatural being, and at the same time 
they will not eat the flesh of the hare, be- 
cause, with them, this animal is considered 
sacred.t “One day,” so says their tradition, 
“the moon called the hare to her (or rather 
him, as they place the moon in the mascu- 
line), and commissioned that animal t« de- 
liver the following message to mankind: 
‘ As I die and am again renewed, so also shall 
you die and again come to life.’ Obedient 
to the moon’s command the hare hurried 
with the message to the earth, but instead of 
delivering it as it had been given by the 
moon—‘ As I die and am again renewed ’— 
said, ‘ As I die and shall not be born again.’ 
On the return of the hare to the moon the 
latter asked him what he had said to the 
human race, and in reply the hare repeated 
everything that he had said. On hearing 
his report, the heavenly orb exclaimed: 
‘What! Thou hast said to man: AsI die 





* Translated by J. P. Jackson, of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany. Dr. Peschel, the editor of the cele- 
brated and influential ethnographical journal Das Aus- 
land, is one of the chief authorities in Germany on 
what is styled comparative ethnology. 

+ Waitz: Anthropologie, Vol. IL, p. 842. 





and shall not be born again, so also shall you 
die and no more come to life!’—and the 
enraged moon threw a stick at the hare, 
which cut open its mouth ; and to this event 
is ascribed the peculiar formation of the 
hare’s lip. The hare betook himself as 
quickly as possible to flight, and, according 
to the tradition, he is scouring across the 
earth even to this day. The old Namaquas, 
however, are accustomed to add, ‘ We still 
despise the hare because it announced such 
bad tidings to us.’” * 

In the thirteenth fable of the celebrated 
Sanscrit Collection of Hitopadesa, the hare 
passes himself off before the King of the 
Elephants as the messenger of the moon, in 
order to save his family from being trampled 
to death by those thick-legged monsters, and 
in proof his assumptions appeals to the fact 
that the moon bears on its disk the hare as 
its heraldic symbol.t It is a fact that in 
India the moon is called a hare-bearer ; and 
the moon-god is also built up in a wagon, 
drawn by two antelopes, and holding a hare 
in the hand. In what manner the Hottentotg, 
the remnant of a race of men who were 
earlier spread over a much larger territory in 
South Africa, came to be possessed of a tra- 
dition which has so many features in com- 
mon with a Hindoo one, is a problem as 
attractive as it is difficult to solve. But in 
India the spots on the moon are not always 
clothed with the same characteristics, for to 
some of the races there they are invested 
with the form of a deer (Humboldt), and for 
that reason our satellite also appears there 
under the name of a deer-bearer. The people 
of Siam have various notions about the 
shadows on the moon’s disk; now it is a 
hare, now an old married couple, a grand- 
father and grandmother engaged in tilling 
the fields of the moon, and making up a 
heap of rice.t The Buddhists there, again, 
say that the founder of their religion strove 
during a period of six years to gain the 
greatest enlightenment in regard to the 
character of the moon-spots, but was not able 
to make out anything more than the simple 
letters om in the disk (Bastian). The Japa- 
nese see in the shadowy outlines in the 





* Anderson: Lake Ngami. 
+ Hitopadesa. Ed. by Voltz. Lps. 1868, p. 59. 
¢ Bastian, Volker Ostasiens, Vol. IIL., p. 242. 
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moon’s disk a rabbit in the act of pounding 
rice in a mortar, with the pestle. * 

The Esquimaux, whose language induces us 
to assume that they migrated from Asia to 
the New World, and whom we may include 
in the Mongolian race, look upon the moon 
as the younger brother of the sun, which 
latter they consider feminine. By the wan- 
ing of the moon they think that the sun em- 
braces and kisses her brother, and the spots 
in the latter’s face are supposed to be the 
traces remaining of her sooty hands.t The 
Mongolian Buriats have more elaborate 
significations. “There once lived in the 
forest,” they say, “a man with his wife, who 
sent their daughter to draw some water. 
Vexed at the child’s remaining long away, 
the mother in an impious mood wished her 
daughter in the sun and moon. No sooner 
wished for than performed. The sun seized 
her first, but afterward gave her up to the 
moon, her brother, on the latter saying that 
he had more need of a watcher because of his 
nightly wanderings. The girl, terrified at 
seeing the two heavenly bodies rushing at 
her, seized hold of the branches of a bush 
that grew close by, and when the moon bore 
her up in the air the bush was pvflled up. 
And this she holds in her hand at the present 
time, while in the other she still bears the wa- 
ter vessel, just as it is to be seen in the moon.” f 

The natives of Samoa, the largest of the 
Navigator Islands, relate the following: 
“During a famine Sina sat in the twilight, 
with her child, and was beating out a piece 
of the bark of the mulberry-tree to make 
tapa oz clothing. Just then the moon rose, 
and in the woman’s eyes Luna resembled 
exactly an immense bread-fruit. ‘ Why,’ 
cried she, gazing fixedly upon the moon, 
‘ why canst thou not come down and permit 
my child to bite a piece from thee?’ The 
moon, indignant at the bare idea of being 
eaten, hurried down to the earth and took 
the woman, with the child, the hammer, and 
all the rest, up into thesky. For that reason 
it is a common expression on Samoa, ‘ Look 
up at Sina and her child, and her hammer 
and board.’”§ ‘The South Sea islanders are, 





* Bastian, Vol. V., p. 430. + Ibid., Vol. IV., p. 120. 
+ Das Ausland, 1866, p. 535. 
§ Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, and Pritchard's 


Polynesian Reminiecences. 
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however, too busy creators of myths and too 
richly gifted with imagination, too far apart 
from each other and too isolated, not to have 
a great diversity of fables about the moon. 
The following tradition is current on Raro- 
tonga, in Cook’s group, distant nearly a 
thousand miles from Samoa: “One of the 
goddesses bore a son, the fathership of whom 
was claimed by two gods, each of whom 
substantiated his right to it so cogently, that 
to settle the matter the child was to be cut 
into two pieces, one part to be given to each 
of the claimants. The god who had received 
the head and shoulders immediately threw, 
his portion into the sky, and from these 
became the sun; the other god, however, 
who did not know what to do with his part, 
threw it away into a bush. Shortly after- 
ward the maker of the sun met his rival god, 
and asked him what he had done with his 
portion of the child, and, finding that it had 
been cast away, asked that it might be given 
into his hands. After getting possession of 
the other half of the child, the sun-maker at 
once threw it, too, into the sky, where it 
became the moon. As often as the horns of 
the latter are seen, the parents teach their 
children that these are the legs of the boy, 
while the dark spots which are visible in the 
full disk are pieces of the flesh which had 
begun to putrefy as it lay in the bush on the 
earth.” * 

The Potawatamie Indians of North Ameri- 
ca, after whom a county in Iowa is named, 
saw in the moon a woman seated weaving a 
basket, with whose completion the world 
must come to an end if, during the wane, a 
dog did not come to attack the woman and 
tear her basket in pieces A somewhat 
related notion is held by the Ossetes, an 
Indo-Germanic or Aryan race of the Caucasus, 
who see in the moon a bound demon, who, 
if he got loose, would cause great inunda- 
tions.t The Incas of Peru explained the dark 
spots on the moon’s face in a different way: 
“ A lewd woman fell in love with the beauty 
of the moon (masculine), and in order to get 
possession of him she climbed up into the 
Just as she was about to put her hands 





* Sunderland and Buydcott, Mission Life in the Islands 
of the Pacific. 

+ Waitz, Anthropologie, Vol. III., p: 224. 

+ Ausland, 1868, p. 255. 
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on the object of her longings, however, he 
embraced her in his arms, and holds her fast 
to this day.”* Here, too, we meet with the 
notion of a person being imprisoned in the 
moon because of punishable actions. 

This leads us to the man in the moon 
proper, viz., the one in Shakspeare’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, who appears with a 
lantern, a dog, and a thorn-bush (Act V., 
Sc. 1); or the one in the Tempest, whom 
Stephano (Act IL, Sc. 2) gives himself out 
to be, so that Caliban breaks out in the 
words: 

Caliban. Hast thou not dropped from heaven ? 

Stephano, Out o° the moon, I do assure thee: I was 
the man in the moon, when time was. 

Caliban. I have seen thee in her, and I do adore thee ; 
My mistress shewed me thee, thy dog and bush. 

Shakspeare here plays upon a tradition 
which his generation had imbibed at the 
mother’s breast, and which had already been 
mentioned by Alexander Nickam (1157), the 
foster-brother of Richard Ceeur de Lion. 
“ Knowest thou not,” says he,t “the story of 
the peasant in the moon carrying a thorn- 
bush, and to which the verse has reference : 


* Rusticus in luna quem sarcina deprimit una 
Monstrat per spinas, nulli prodesse rapinas ?” 


Here, too, the penitent in the moon is a 
peasant who has stolen wood. At a later 
period a reference to the Old Testament 
became connected with the popular supersti- 
tion. The patient sufferer in the moon's 
disk was then supposed to be that evil-doer 
mentioned in Numbers xy. 32-36, whom the 
children of Israel caught in the act of 
gathering wood on the Sabbath, and whom 
the Lord commanded should be stoned to 
death by the congregation outside of the 
camp. Much older, however, is an old 
Northland legend, of which weak traces are 
also found in England, and which Baring 
Gould has elucidated and explained in his 
“Myths of the Middle Ages.” “Mani,the moon 
(masculine), stole two children from their 
parents, and carried them both with him to 
heaven, Their names were Hiuki and Bil. 
They had been drawing water from the 
spring Byrgir, in the vessel Soegr, which 
hung on the stang Simul, which they carried 


upon their shoulders. Even to the present 
time the peasants of Sweden are said to ex- 
plain the moon-spots to their children as 
representing a boy and girl carrying a pail 
of water between them.”* With surprise we 
here remark, that the drawing of water con- 
nected with the fancies in regard to the 
moon returns in a tradition of a Germanic 
race after we have previously met with it 
among the Mongolian Buriats. 

In the period of the Middle Ages in 
Europe, the significations attached to the 
moon-spots were everywhere very different. 
Those that we find in Dante will occupy our 
attention later on; but Ristoro d’Arezzo,t 
who wrote in 1282, finds, like the makers of 
our peasant almanacs of the present time, 
that a human face is seen in the moon. A 
German cotemporary of this writer, Albert 
von Bollstadt,{ gives us an excellent detailed 
account, and in regard to the spots in the 
moon says: “ We assert that these delinea- 
tions belong to the moon herself, whose ma- 
terial is similar to the earth. By repeated 
and sharp observations of these shade-spots, 
we find that they extend from the east 
toward the. lower edge, and resemble 
a dragon, with its head toward the west, 
and its tail along the lower edge of 
the moon toward the east. The tail does 
not end in a point, but in the form of a leaf 
bordered with three circular lines. Upon 
the dragon’s back, however, there rises the 
image of a tree, whose branches sink from 
the middle of the trunk toward the lower 
and eastern edge. On the curve of the trunk 
a man supports himself with head and 
elbows, and his limbs extend down toward 
the western portion of the moon’s disk. The 
astrologists ascribe a dominating influence 
to this form.” 

Were we to adduce a greater number of 
significations connected with the moon-spots 
we should increase the wealth of phantom 
pictures by just as many variations ; for the 
most diverse, and probably all, races have 
felt incited to the contemplation of that 
mysterious phenomenon in the moon’s disk. 
And as mankind with teleological eagerness 





* Commentarios reales por el Ynca Garcilasso. Lisboa, 
1609. 

+ De naturis rerum libri duo, ed. Thomas Wright, 
London, 1863, p. 54. 








* Quarterly Review, 1867, No. 244, p. 443. 

+ Composizione del mondo, lib. IIL, cap. 81. 

t De Celoet Mundo, lib. IL., tract. ITIL, cap. 8. Lugd., 
1651, p. 118. 
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likes best of all to find enjoyment in contem- 
plating the nightly glimmering and twink- 
ling in the realms of space, it has taken 
pleasure in transforming the disk of the 
moon into the theater of a human romance ; 
for the thought that these spots represented 
some creature of our own kind lay as the 
basis to a majority of the legends; and the 
people at the same time thought of the in- 
habitant or inhabitants of our satellite as not 
happy, but either kidnapped and carried up, 
or as having climbed thither themselves, and 
there been detained. The one thing or the 
other comes to pass, however, in many 
legends on accdunt of some wicked curiosity 
or as punishment for some crime. Such a 
character is given to the fables by the 
popular tradition among people who, as far 
as our knowledge or conjecture reaches, have 
never had intercourse with one another, as 
for instance, the Namaqua Hottentots, the 
Northern Europeans, the Samoians, and the 
Incas of Peru. The most plausible deduction 
we can draw from these comparisons is: 
that those spots in the moon’s disk in which 
the people have been able to see all manner 
of imaginable significations, have to serve 
for spinning out a short story, which never 
fails of having a moral background. May 
not this, we might ask, be included among 
the list of signs showing that people, whether 
with blue or black eyes, with straight or 
woolly hair, with transparent or colored skin, 
with straight or imperfectly formed teeth, 
are still so closely related in mind that their 
thoughts and follies must more than once 
meet ? 
VIEWS OF THE OLD SCHOLARS. 

The subject of the man in the moon per- 
mits us here the opportunity of giving some 
information as to the way we have succeeded 
in banishing the ghost-forms of man’s own 
imaginative powers. The spots on the moon’s 
disk have their scientific as well as their 
mythological history. The Grecian scholars 
of antiquity gave their attention, in a great 
many ways, to the not easily comprehended 
changes in the apparent form of our satellite, 
and deciphered happily what was enigmati- 
cal in connection with it. Heraclitus, the 
Pythagorean, considered the moon to be a 
semi-spherical shell, which only reflected 
light from its outer side, and which con- 





tinually revolved around one axis. The 
sickle form, the growth and waning of the 
moon, were thereby passably explained. It 
was a very difficult thing to think of the 
moon as a ball and as a diminutive earth; 
for when the half-moon lingers in the day- 
sky like a fleecy cloud, we see only sky-blue 
on the place of the unilluminated half, and 
in those early times it was expected that 
the other portion of the moon, when in the 
crescent, would be seen as a black hemi- 
sphere, if it were a solid, circular body. Of 
the ancients, the one best acquainted with 
the moon was undoubtedly Anaxagoras. He 
did what the science of his day could best 
promote: he designed drawings of the spots, 
—in short, made charts of the moon, if such 
a pretentious name may be applied to such 
beginnings. Had these documents been 
transmitted to later times, succeeding gen- 
erations might have been able to convince 
themselves whether the spots had changed 
any; just as strictly drawn maps of the 
moon at our day will enable future observers 
to decide what changes will have taken 
place on the moon’s surface; especially 
whether there are still active volcanoes, or 
whether the moon has long been a “ cold 
man” among the heavenly bodies. Anaxa- 
goras saw even then in the spots elevations 
and depressions of the moon’s surface, though 
he could only explain them as arising from 
the varied thickness of the satellitic material, 
of which the lighter rose higher, and the 
heavier remained nearer the centrifugal 
point.* Democritus, on the other hand, 
speaks distinctly of mountains and valleys 
of the moon, and later scholars of antiquity 
had even given names to some of the spots, 
as the “ Ravine of Hecate,” “ Elysian Fields,” 
“Plain of Persephone.” ¢ 

We are even in possession of a work “ On 
the Face in the Moon,” from the pseudo 
Plutarch, which explains the spots in the 
disk as shadows of high mountains in the 
moon—a notion which could not have been 
valid in his times if clearness in respect to a 
full-moon illumination had been gained. 
In this treatise (Chap. IIL), however, an hy- 
pothesis of Clearchus is mentioned, which can 
yet give us pleasure for its ingenuousness. 


* Plat. de placetis philos. II., 25. 
+ Plut. de facie in orbe lanz, cap. 29. 
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The moon was considered by him as a re- 
flecting disk, and the dark spots were thought 
to be a reflection of the earth itself, the light 
places being caused by the continents, and 
the shadowy portions by the Mediterranean 
sea alone. That the moon does in reality 
receive light from the illuminated earth is 
shown in the ash-colored glimmer through 
which, close to the slender sickle, the un- 
illuminated parts are seen, like a ball painted 
with India ink—an appearance which was 
even then correctly explained by Leonardo 
da Vinci, alike great as painter and astrono- 
mer.* 

If we feel much attracted to the ancient 
Greeks on account of their knowledge of 
natural science, and their jealous searching 
for the truth, the 

MIDDLE AGES 

could, on the contrary, easily fill us with fear 
that the knowledge already won, which slum- 
bered in unread parchments, would be extin- 
guished. But even in antiquity there was no 
lack of acute conjectures about this plaything 
of the developing imagination, and the pa- 
tient moon had to console herself when peo- 
ple thought they saw in her mask the features 
ofa sibyl.t The strict inquiry for truth was 
then only the care of a select few. The 
bigoted mob of Athens persecuted Protagoras, 
and cast Anaxagoras into chains, because he 
had compared the divinely-worshiped sun 
with a red-hot meteoric stone.{ And though, 
with the people of the Middle Ages, visible 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies, like the 
dark spots in the moon, had significations 
attached to them which remind us of those 
entertained by South African or Polynesian 
savages, there was no lack of great intellects 
who thought with a freedom equal to the 
most gifted scholars of antiquity. One Alex- 
ander Rekam repeated the fables of the 
cursed inhabitant of the moon only for the 
purpose of ridiculing excessive flights of 
imagination; but he himself saw in the dark 
spots elevations and depressions in the sur- 
face of our satellite.§ 

Dante, too, who may be accepted as a 





* Cosmos, Vol. IIL, p. 499. 

+ Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom., lib. I, cap. 15. 

+ Plutarch, Nicias, cap. 23. 

§ Lib. I.,c. 14. Aliis visum est corpus lune, non esse 


representative of the highest natural science 
of his times, who was initiated into the 
astronomical and cosmographical knowledge 
of the Greeks as well as of the Arabians, has 
left us a short treatise on the dark spots of 
the moon. In one passage (Inferno, XX.), 
the man with the thorn-bush is represented as 
the biblical Cain. This same idea is indicated 
in a later passage* as a popular delusion : 
“ But tell, I pray thee, whence the gloomy spots 
Upon the body, which below on earth 
Give rise to talk of Cain in fabling quaint?" 

The poet then goes on to establish the 
physical cause of these phenomena of light. 
First of all the conjectures gf the Ionian 
philosophers, that the moon is composed of 
rarer and denser substances, are refuted ; for 
were the moon-spots the thinner places, the 
light must shine through during the total 
eclipse of the sun. 


“ The first, 
If it were true, hed through the sun’s eclipse 
Been manifested by transparency of light.” 


Nor could the spots be explained by as- 
suming that the moon, perhaps, consisted of 
glass, underlaid with a reflecting metal at a 
greater or lesser depth: 


“If not from side to side this rarity 
Peers through, there needs must be a limit, whenee 
Its contrary no farther lets it pass. - 
And hence the beam that from without proceeds 
Must be poured back, as color comes, through glass 
Reflected, which behind it lead conceals. 
Now wilt thou say, that where of murkier hue 
Than in the other part the ray is shown, 
By being thence refracted farther back. 
* * * * ~ * * 
Three mirrors shalt thou take, and two remove 
From thee alike, and more remote the third. 
Betwixt the former pair shall meet thine eyes ; 
Then turned toward them, cause behind thy back 
A light to stand that on the three shall shine, 
And thus reflected come to thee from all, 
Though that beheld most distant do not stretch 
A space so ample, yet in brightness thou 
Wilt own it equaling the rest.” 


Dante thus shows the fallacy of the Ionian 
theories, by showing that light is reflected 
from unequal distances with a like intensity. 
We remark, also, that the poet calls upon the 
sensuous test in order to establish the validity 
of the possible explanations which he brings 
forward. But his own theory will no longer 
satisfy us, for if we understand his extremely 
obscure words : 








rotundum, sed in quibusdam suis partibus esse eminentem, 
in allis depressum. 





* Paradisio II., 49. 
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“ Different virtue, compact different, 
Makes with the precious body it enlivens, 
With which it knits, as life in you is knit. 
From its original nature full of joy, 
The virtue mingled throngh the body shines, 
As joy through pupil of the living eye. 
From hence proceeds that which from light to light 
Seems different, and not from dense or rare. 
This is the formal cause, that generates 
Proportioned to its power the dusk or clear,” 


then Dante conceived of the cone of rays 
which falls upon the moon not as homoge- 
neous in all its parts, but as stronger or 
weaker in various places. It is indeed ex- 
tremely difficult to determine with scientific 
accuracy Dante’s explanations of the moon- 
spots, since he always speaks in language of 
double meaning and connects secret sec- 
ondary significations with external objects. 
To him, the moon is not merely the compan- 
ion of the earth, and the light not merely, as 
to us, that form of motion which can strongly 
affect the nerves of sight or be analyzed by 
a sensitive salt (spectrum analysis). But it 
is not so much of importance whether the 
correct explanation be given, as that the 
truth should be sought in the right manner. 
MODERN DISCOVERY. 

Just as in our ghost stories a pious crossing 
of the breast, the bell-stroke of the first hour 
of morning, or the cock’s crow scares the 
specter into its nothingness, the lonely in- 
habitant of the moon, the hares, the dragon, 
the water-bearers, the wood-thief, or what- 
ever else he may be, have been scattered like 
mist before only a fifteen-fold sharpening of 
our vision. Scarcely did Galileo get a 
knowledge of the discovery of telescopic per- 
ception by the Dutch spectacle-glass-cutters 
than he made a telescope for his own use. 
The knowledge that we now possess of the 
character of the surface of our satellite was 
one of the unexpected revelations which the 
new instrument made. ‘On the fourth or 
fifth day after new moon,” writes Galileo in 
the Astronomicus nuncius,* “when the moon 
appears to us with brilliant horns, the illumin- 
ated and dark portions of the satellite are not 
bounded by asharp elliptical line, but the edge 
is unequally rough and pretty much jagged. 

All the small spots coincide in that 
the shady part lies away from the sun, while 
those parts facing the sun show clear edges 





* Opere, ed. Eugen. 
p. 68. 
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of light. An exactly similar phenomenon is 
seen in regard to the earth, just after the 
daybreak, when the light has not yet pene- 
trated into the valleys, while the mountains 
opposite the sun already glance in the light. 
And as when the sun rises higher the 
shadows in the valleys became constantly 
shortened, so do those smaller spots on the 
moon diminish as the disk enlarges toward 
the full.” He then proceeds to compare the 
mountain chains of the moon with the eyes 
in the peacock’s tail ; and the great range in 
the center of the disk brings to his mind the 
plastic form of the kingdom of Bohemia; 
and he gives at the same time a method how 
to ascertain the height of some of the moun- 
tain summits in the moon, according to 
optical principles. 

Then all was over with forms and faces in 
the moon; the world had grown richer by 
one atom of knowledge, but poorer by many 
poetic suggestions, 


69 
SKETCHES FROM CHINA. 
BY REY. JUSTUS DOOLITTLE. 


MOOK-MONEY. 

GREAT number of women and girls in 
Foochow gain their living principally by 
pasting tin-foil on paper. The engraving rep- 
resents a woman engaged in this employment. 
Sitting on a wooden stool by the side of a 
bench, her mind is intent on pasting a square 
piece of tin-foil in the center of a much larger 
piece of common Chinese paper. A bowl con- 
taining paste is placed in a convenient position. 
With the utmost industry and tact she only 

earns from four to six or eight cents a day. 
Paper on which tin-foil has been pasted be- 
comes mock-money paper, or mock paper- 
money, so called because it represents silver. 
If the tin-foil is colored yellow, by a certain 
yellowish decoction, it is believed then to rep- 
resent gold. That which represents silver is 
believed to become silver on being burnt. 
That which represents gold is believed to be- 
come gold on being burnt. This gold or silver, 
as the case may be, it is thought can be trans- 
ferred to the dead in hell, where it is used by 
them as they please, Such is the current be- 

lief or language employed on the subject. 
Immense quantities of this mock-money are 
mostly burned by the Chinese in their supersti- 
tious or idolatrous ceremonies, It is used on 
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almost all occasions of worship. The shapes 
and sizes of the paper on which the tin-foil is 
pasted vary considerably. Sometimes only the 
central part of the paper is covered with the 
tin-foil ; at other times the whole side, or per- 
haps both sides, even when from six or eight 
inches to over a foot square. On some occa- 








mock-money representing the copper cash, the 
only coin in universal use. 
RICE COOKING. 

This picture represents many things of in 
terest, among which may be specified the 
shape of the furnace in common use in fami- 
lies, the usual style of dress worn by women, 


MAKING MOCK-MONEY. 


sions the paper remains flat or level when 
burned ; at other times it is dextrously folded 
up into various shapes, each of which has its 
distinctive name, and is used on specified occa- 
sions. : 

The business of preparing mock-money in 
its various styles occupies a large amount of 
capital, and employs a great many persons. 
A vast number of small shops keep it on hand 
among other articles for sale; and there are 
not a few establishments situated on the main 
streets of the city and suburbs devoted to stor- 
ing and selling the kinds of mock-money rep- 
resenting silver and gold, and another kind of 





the fact that women generally do the cooking, 
and particularly this circumstance, that the 
cooking of the rice is done in the presence of 
a god of the kitchen. 

The god of the kitchen is often represented 
by a printed picture of himself sitting by the 
side of the goddess of the kitchen. On the 
same sheet are rude liknesses of various kinds 
of animals and many other things. This sheet 
is usually put upon the wall near the furnace. 
Sometimes several Chinese characters, written 
on red paper, are pasted up instead of the pic- 
ture. Our artist seems in this engraving to 
have presented the god of the kitchen by two 
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words on a piece of board fastened on the wall 
of the room. By the sides of it are candles 
stuck on a pointed iron projecting from the 


heathen Chinese, scarcely without exception, 
use the goddess of the kitchen in their kitchen. 
The woman who acts as cook is seated on a 
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COOKING RICE. 


wall. Under the piece of wood is a single ; bamboo stool in front of the furnace. Observe 
short stick of incense, fastened in its place by | the silver wristlets on her wrists, her large 
something also projecting from the wall. The | sleeves, and the toes of her little shoes peeping 
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out from beneath her pantalets, or rather pan- 
taloons—for ladies, as well as gentlemen, wear 
pantaloons in China. She wears ear-rings, 
and has a fresh or artificial flower in her neatly 
combed hair. With one hand she arranges the 
wood in the furnace by means of a pair of 
tongs, and in the other hand holds a short 
bamboo tube, through which she is just going 
to blow the fire, the bamboo tube being the 
hand-bellows of the Chinese. A supply of fuel 
is ready at hand under the large and strong 
bench which supports the furnace. 

The furnace is made of clay dried in the 
sun; it has no funnel, the smoke coming out 
of the mouth, if the iron vessel which contains 
the water and rice-steamer fits closely to the 
top of the furnace. After partially cooking 
the rice, our cook has put it into the steamer, 
which is made out of thin wood, with a cover 
formed of bamboo splints. The steamer is 
placed in the rice-kettle, at the bottom of 
which is a little fresh water, or perhaps the 
water in which the rice has been boiled is suffi- 
cient to answer the purpose. The fire is re- 
plenished with wood, or the embers and coals 
are stirred up and blowed upon. Ina short 
time the rice is properly cooked. Oftentimes 
the rice is cooked without using the steamer, 
es in the picture. 


f) a orial feats, 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 

Thoa art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies again.—Cowper. 

















A MAN’S WOOING. 
Wrxnte, darling! Flattering lover, surely 
I can never be; 
But I trust I love you truly, purely, 
And eternally. 
Worldly cares on heart and brain are pressing, 
Cold and dull you know my life-hopes are ; 
Answer quickly, Will you be my blessing? 
In my sky of life the guiding star ? 
Winnie, darling, love me! 


For the war of Truth is fierce and stormy ; 
Bravest hearts should be 
In the foremost ranks of Heaven's army, 
Fighting manfully. 
And the sternest soul will sometimes waver, 
If trae hope and courage stand not near. 
Be you, then, my comforter and saver 
In my nerveless hour of doubt and fear, 
Winnie, darling, love met 








Little of the future God discloses ; 
But enough we see 
To foretell no thornless path of roses, 
Will our life-way be. 
Clouds will gather, storms will rise before us, 
As we journey toward the heavenly shore ; 
But with love within us, and God o'er us, 
We may walk triumphant evermore. 
Winnie, darling, love me! a. L. M. 


——— -408- — — 


THE COLOR OF HIS EYES. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


ID you ever look at people’s eyes when 
you were considering their character ? 

We know that the subject has been treated 
—and ably treated—by a stronger pen and 
clearer brain than ours; but is that any rea- 
son why we should hide our lesser light un- 
der a bushel, and evermore keep silence on a 
matter so vitally interesting? The author 
of the “ New Puysrocnomy ” would be the 
first one to encourage free discussion. In- 
deed, the very fact that he has set others 
thinking will not be unacceptable to him, 

Men’s eyes—what curious interpreters they 
are of the hidden soul and self! There is 
no excuse for the woman who buys a blank 
ticket in the great matrimonial lottery. They 
do it,—the world is full of instances,-—but 
why? What were their perceptive organs 
bestowed upon them for? They can drive 
sufficiently sharp bargains in flour, or calico, 
or sewing silk. Let- them examine the qual- 
ity of that other article, a husband, before 
they conclude the lifelong contract, or they 
may discover, too late to “exchange the 
goods,” that the brand was inferior, and the 
fabric declines to wear ! 

Yes, we know that all enthusiastic maidens 
and novel-reading damsels will cry out at the 
idea of bringing love, courtship, and mar- 
riage down to such a level. But that is pre- 
cisely where the trouble lies. Exalt the mat- 
ter,—handle it with gloves,—subject it to 
none of the tests of ordinary life,—look at it 
through a mist of couleur de rose, and if you 
do not get thoroughly deceived and disap- 
pointed, it will be through no fault of yours, 
But view it sensibly as you would view any 
other contract, divest it of false glow and 
romantic illusions,—in fact, try to be as com- 
monplace as possible, and you will have 
some chance of behaving wisely and well. 
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You need no seventh daughter of a sev- 
enth daughter to read the riddle of a man’s 
character; the second-sight of a fortune- 
teller is of no use in deciding the question 
of all questions! Are you not a quick-sighted 
woman? and can not you look into your 
lover’s eyes?) The mouth tells all sorts of 
not-to-be-depended-on stories; the eye gen- 
erally telegraphs correctly. 

Do not believe in him if he has black eyes 
that laugh under their lashes and sparkle 
like a blackheart cherry in the May sunshine. 
He may squeeze your hand, but our word 
for it, he squeezes the next pretty girl’s hand 
just as tenderly. It is his nature to flirt, 
and flirt he will. He is delightful at a cro- 
quet party or an archery meeting,—the very 
companion of all others to select for a sum- 
mer’s day picnic; but “the calico won't 
wash.” Marry him, and he becomes trans- 
formed. He is the kind of man that will 
bang doors and scold until the room is blue, 
and knock over the chairs every time his 
shirt collar is not ironed correctly, or the 
dinner-bell does not ring punctually to the 
hour, or he is requested to inconvenience his 
royal self for the benefit of others. He will 
be loud-voiced and persistent; you can not 
conquer him, unless you scold louder, and 
bang the doors harder, which is bad for the 
nervous system. A woman must be fond of 
hot water and grape-shot batteries who de- 
liberately marries a pair of these snapping 
black eyes. 

Think twice about encouraging blue-eyed 
beaux. They quote Tennyson, and sing 
Moore’s ballads delightfully. They write 
pattern love-letters, and take the tenor ina 
duet charmingly ; but they will not do for 
husbands,—that is, speaking generally, with 
a wide margin for all the “nice” blue-eyed 
people that you and I both know, my dear 
little girls. The blue-eyed cavaliers gener- 
ally like to look in the glass too much, which 
is not convenient when a woman chances to 
be pretty good-looking herself, and still less 
so when she is plain, contrasts being always 
to be avoided. They get low-spirited, and 
have the tooth-ache and the blues, and are as 
depressing to the domestic atmosphere as an 
equinoctial rain. They are harmless, to be 
sure, and will rock the cradle and poke the 
tire while their wives sally forth to chop 





wood and bring water. They get “slack,” 
like bad fiddle-strings, and need screwing up 
forty times in a week, and their much-endur- 
ing wives deserve a front place in the Book 
of Martyrs! : 

Eyes that have a green light shooting 
through the irids are decidedly better let 
alone. There is something of the Othello 
about them, and a good deal of the “ Quilp.” 
They open their wives’ letters, if they happen 
to be addressed in a masculine chirography, 
—listen at doors,—glide about in soundless 
slippers,—appear suddenly in your midst, 
when you least expect them,—have a habit 
of lifting the lid off kettles, to see what is 
for dinner, and peering into workboxes and 
bureau drawers. They are always asking 
questions, and have a decided objection to 
good-looking cousins-in-law. They walk as 
if there were a powder-magazine under foot, 
and look over their shoulders as if a band of 
savages might be expected to spring from 
ambuscade at any moment. They would 
have made fine members of the Detective 
Police, but are somehow unpleasant and in- 
appropriate in the domestic sphere. 

Green-eyed husbands have their disagree- 
able points, to say the least of it, but they 
are preferable, as a general thing, to the gray- 
eyed gentry. We do not mean the honest, 
stupid eyes that look like clouded marble, 
and are totally guiltless of any particular 
expression, but those dreamy, speculative 
orbs that seem to be looking through you 
at something beyond, as if you were a mere 
transparence. They are talented, but not ex- 
actly suitable for every-day use. There is no 
knowing in which direction they may break 
out. They are liable to be erratic geniuses, 
and get up grand schemes for perpetual mo- 
tions, and reforming the whole civilized 
globe. They become. editors, perhaps, and 
stalk about the house, musing darkly on 
leading articles and sensational paragraphs, 
and wake their sleepy wives at night with 
nightmare soliloquies on the subject of 
“copy.” Or they turn authors at the short- 
est notice, and lead their wretched partners 
a dismal life,—or are transformed into rabid 
philanthropists who collect subscriptions for 
the Fejee islanders, and ignore the trifling 
claims of their family-at home, to say nothing 
of the butcher and baker and grocer. 
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Thus gray-eyed men’s wives are apt to be- 
come down-hearted, listless, and misanthrop- 
ic. They go about with slippers that have 
gradually got down at the heel, and dresses 
torn without being mended. They seldom 
put on fresh collars in the morning,—“ what 
is the use ?”—and expect misfortune just as 
they expect a new moon, once in so often. 
Can any one find it in his or her heart to 
blame them for it? Only they should not 
have cast their fate into the same boat with 
these dreamy optics that have led them into 
the Slough of Despond. 

But do not be afraid of brown cyes. We 
have the firmest faith in those kind, merry 
eyes that see when your cheek is pale and 
your step languid,—that are never weary of 
discerning a thousand little methods of eas- 
ing a woman’s necessarily hard lot. The 
brown-eyed man is rarely unreasonable, never 
mutters under his breath when strings break 
and buttons come off in his hand, nor sneaks 
out at the back door when the little folks be- 
gin to cry! His laugh cheers you like a 
draught of spring-water; he is better than 
forty old women to nurse you when you are 
sick. He knows, without asking, where the 
camphor-bottle is kept, and how much sugar 
to put in the gruel, and how to shut out the 
yellow sunbeam that pierces your brain like 
a dagger of fire. He never knocks the baby’s 
head against the mantel when he undertakes 
to hold it, and knows how to walk across the 
floor without overturning every object in the 
room. He notices his wife’s hair and rib- 
bons; he likes to hear her play on the piano 
just as well as he did twenty years ago, and 
never forgets to put his slippers neatly away 
when he has done with them. 

When a brown-eyed man lives and dies an 
old bachelor, somebody loses a splendid hus- 
band. 

To be sure, there are exceptions to all 
these cases. We have known a pair of melt- 
ing brown eyes take the kitchen tongs to his 
wife ; and we have heard of blue-eyed men 
becoming Presidents of the United States. 
Grey-eyed men are sometimes ignorant of the 
sublime art of writing ; and black-eyed hus- 
bands do occasionally become henpecked. 
But these are exceptions. General rules are 
safest to follow when a woman is making up 
her mind whom she will marry. 





PETER CRISP’S SPECTACLES. 


[We have seen the following good sketch in two 
or three of our exchanges, and now would give it 
further circulation. The practical lesson it com 
tains is worth more than one utterance. ] 

ETER CRISP had something the matter 

with his eyes: he needed spectacles to 
help him tosee. But this was no uncommon 
misfortune ; hundreds of people, who do ten 
good hours’ work every day of their lives, 
use glasses and can not get along without 
them. No; the chief trouble in Peter’s case 
was not in wanting glasses: it was in the 
particular sort of glasses that he used. He 
had several pairs, which he always kept on 
hand, nobody knew exactly where: they 
seemed to be hidden somewhere about the 
head of his bed, for he often got them on 
before he was up in the morning. 

One pair was what I should call smoked 
glasses, such as persons use in looking at the 
sun: they do very well for that purpose, pre- 
venting the bright rays from hurting the 
eyes. But Peter did not put them on to 
look at the sun with: he looked at cvery- 
thing through them. And as this made 
everything look dark and ugly, he was made 
to feel accordingly. 

“T could iron these collars better myself!” 
he exclaimed one morning as he was dress- 
ing, after getting up with those glasses on. 
And a few minutes later, “ Not a pin in the 
cushion as usual;” and presently again, 
“Who has taken my comb and brush ?” 

Had any of the children chanced to come 
into the room about that time, it would have 
been worse for them. 

When he sat down to breakfast there was 
a deep wrinkle between his eyes, caused by 
the weight of the glasses upon his brow. 

“That Polly Ann never did make a good 
cup of coffee in her life,” he remarked. “My 
dear,” turning to his wife, “I do wish you 
would take the trouble to go down once 
—just once, only once—and show her 
how.” 

Mrs. Crisp ventured to say in a low voice 
that she went down every morning. Peter 
had no reply to make to this, but he puckered 
his lips as if he had been taking quinine, 
frowned yet more severely, and pushed the 
cup away from him. 

After this cheerful breakfast he put on his 
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hat to go to the store, but turned back from 
the front door and came to the foot of the 
stairs, where he stood calling out in a loud 
voice that he really felt ashamed of the black 
around the door-knob and bell-handle. In 
the street, a few moments afterward, a gentle- 
man joined him, to whom he was as pleasant 
as possible. But when he got into the 
counting-room, it was plain he had the 
smoked glasses on still. Not one person 
about the concern worked as he should do, 
he said—none of them were worth a cent. 
It used to be different when he was a boy. 
Then he went out with a look of general 
disgust. As soon as he was gone the book- 
keeper was cross to the clerk, and the clerk 
scolded the boy, and the boy went out and 
abused the porter. 

A few mornings after that, Peter had on 
what might be called his blue glasses. He 
was in a milder frame, but low in spirits. 
He was sorry to see the chamber carpet 
wearing out, for he did not know where 
another would come from. At breakfast he 
watched all the children taking butter, and 
took scarcely any himself. He begged Mrs. 
Crisp to put less sugar in his coffee. The 
frown was gone from his face, but a most 
dejected look had come in its place. Spying 
a hole in the toe of his boy’s shoe, he took a 
long breath, and hearing that the dressmaker 
was engaged a day next week for his daugh- 
ters, he sighed aloud. Walking down the 
street, he looked as if he had lost a near 
relative, and at the store all day he felt like 
one on the eve of breaking. 

He had one more pair of glasses, the color 
of which could never be distinctly made 
out: they seemed more of a mud-color than 
anything else. He did not wear them so 
often as either of the others, but when. he 
did they had a very singular effect. It was 
thought by many that they befogged him, ra- 
ther than helped him to see ; for after putting 
them on of a morning he would get up and 
dress, hardly speaking a word. At breakfast 
he would say nothing, and not seem to want 
anybody else to; consequently the whole 
family would sit and munch in silence; then 
he would rise from the table and walk out 
of the front door as if he was dumb; and 
although it was a relief when he had gone 
and made matters something better, still a 





chilling influence remained behind him the 
whole morning. 

Peter had been wearing these glasses a 
good many years, when it occurred to him 
one day that things never looked very cheer- 
ful in his eyes, that he was never very happy, 
and that perhaps his spectacles had some- 
thing to do with it. 

“T wish I could get another and a better 
pair,” said he. Then he remembered that 
his neighbor, Samuel Seabright, had to wear 
glasses also, but he always appeared to see 
well and to have a pleasant faceon. Meeting 
him the next morning, he said, 

“Neighbor, if it is not making too free, 
may I ask you where you get your specta- 
cles?” 

“Certainly,” replied Samuel. “Iam glad 
to tell you. They are good ones, and I wish 
every man with poor eyes had a pair like 
them.” 

“TI would be willing to pay a good price 
for a pair,” said Peter. 

“That is not needful,” replied Samuel : 
“they are the cheapest glasses you can get.” 

“Pray tell me where I can find them,” 
said Peter. 

“I got mine,” said Samuel, “ by the help 
of a certain Physician whose house you pass 
every day; and if you are truly anxious to 
get them, I know he will tell you how you 
can get a pair for the asking.” 

“T don’t want them in charity,” replied 
Peter. 

“Then you can not have them,” said 
Samuel. 

“ Well,” replied Peter, in a humbler voice, 
“Tl take them for nothing, or I'll pay a big 
price for them, for I want them above all 
things.” 

“Ah,” said Samuel, “that sounds more 
like getting them. You go to him and tell 
him how you feel, and he will attend te your 
case.” 

Then Peter did as he was told. The Doc- 
tor looked at his eyes, and said that the 
disease in them was one which kept him 
from seeing the good in things about him: 
all he could see was the evil. 

“And those glasses you have been wear- 
ing,” he continued, “have only made them 
worse, till there isa danger of your getting 
beyond cure.” 
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“And is there no hope for me?” asked 
Peter. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the Doctor, “ if you will 
follow the directions.” 

“T will do so,” said Peter. 

“In the first place, then,” he continued, 
“you must wear those glasses no more. 
Threw them away or put them in the fire, 
so that you will never see them again.” 

“T promise to do so,” replied Peter. 

“In the next place, when you are given a 
new pair,” continued the Doctor, “ you must 
always walk in the way which they show you 
to be right.” 

“J will try not to depart from it,” said 
Peter. 

At this there came an invisible hand that 
took off his old smoked glasses and put on 
new ones, made of pure crystal, which let 
the light through just as it came down from 
the sky. But oh, what a change they made 
to Peter! He went home, and as soon as he 
entered the door his house seemed like 
another place to him: it seemed filled with 
blessings. 

“Ts it possible,” he exclaimed, “ that those 
glasses have kept me from seeing all these 
before ?” 

The next morning when he got up he told 
his wife what had befallen him, and how he 
felt in consequence, 

“ But,” said she, with a loving smile, “ how 
about those badly-ironed collars and the pins 
and the weak coffee ?” 

“Oh,” he cried, “how could I ever let 
such trifles trouble me ?” 

“And then,” she continued, “here is the 
carpet wearing out, and the boys’ shoes and 
the girls’ dresses.” 

“ As for them,” he said, “ we will hope to 
get more when they are gone. But even if 
we would not have half our present comforts 
and indulgences, with you, my dearest, and 
our precious children, about me, I trust I may 
feel too rich ever again to utter one com- 
plaining word.” 

So the sunshine came into Peter Crisp’s 
house, and he and all his family led a happier 
life because of his new glasses, which, were a 
thankful heart. SoLomon SOBERSIDE. 

—-- 04% ——_ 

Aars or Evrorpgan Sovereiens.—The list 

of sovereigns arranged according to age is 





headed by the name of Pope Pius the Ninth, 
who is in his 78th year. Omitting the petty 
princes, the ages of the other sovereigns are as 
follows: King William, of Prussia, is in his 
73d year; King John, of Saxony, in his 60th ; 
the Emperor Napoleon, in his 63d; King 
William, of Holland, in his 538d; the Emperor 
Alexander, of Russia, in his 52d ; Duke Ernest, 
of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, in his 52d; Queen 
Victoria in her 51st; King Victor Emanuel in 
his 50th; King Charles, of Wurtemburg, in 
his 47th ; King Charles, of Sweden, in his 44th ; 
the Grand Duke Frederick, of Baden, in his 
44th; the Sultan of Turkey, in his 40th; the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, in his 
40th ; King Leopold, of Belgium, in his 35th ; 
King Louis, of Portugal, in his 82d; King 
Louis, of Bavaria, in his 25th, and King 
George, of Greece, in his 24th. 
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MARK M. (“BRICK”) POMEROY. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


tess we have one who is certainly 
built on the high-pressure principle. 
The Nervous or Mental temperament 
predominates much over the Vital; nev- 
ertheless, he would be accounted a well- 
made man physically, as he possesses a 
well-knit frame and a vigorous muscular 
system. He evidently is descended from 
a hardy stock and long-lived ancestry ; 
and it is also evident that he has lived a 
temperate life, in so far as the indulgence 
of the appetite is concerned. He is 
thoroughly alive in every part of his 
organization, A quick observer, he is 
curious to examine into the new; found 
of travel, and possessed of no little abil- 
ity in the graphic portraiture of what he 
has seen and heard. He has a good 
memory of faces and places; recalls 
readily his experiences, even from earli- 
est youth. He should also be known for 
his appreciation of order and method, 
and ability to keep things in place, to 
organize and systematize. He appreci- 
ates the value of property, not in the 
spirit of a miser, but trom a desire to 
control and use it. 
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Benevolence is large enough to render 
him inclined to be more generous to oth- 
ers than just to himself; he finds it diffi- 
cult to say No when appeals are made 


PORTRAIT OF M MM. 





He is resolute in defending a position 


which he has once taken, let the conse- 
quences be what they may. He has lit- 
tle concealment—in fact, he is almost 


(*“BRICK’’) POMEROY. 





to his sympathies, and is apt to be im- 
posed upon by adroit impostors; but he 
appreciates his privileges and rights, and 
is quick to resent encroachments when 
he believes that he is in the right. 


transparent —yet Cautiousness is not 
small, enabling him to foresee dangers 
and to provide against accidents; in 
fact, we think that he meets with fewer 
accidents than most men. 
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He has good mechanical ingenuity. 
Had he given attention to mechanism or 
invention, he would have succeeded well 
in either; would have made a capital 
architect, engineer, or manufacturer. 

He has much love for the beautiful ; 








be said to grow out of his exuberance 
of spirit and lack of circumspection. 

He is largely endowed in Language, 
and should use it with effect if accus- 
tomed to speak or write; is appreciative 
of his reputation, and will do only that 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES P. SYKES. 





hecomes at times greatly affected by 
.ircumstances which touch the emotions. 
He is impulsive in this respect; may 
seem at times to go to extremes and be 
inconsistent, a characteristic which may 


which his judgment approves, yet he does 
not hold himself so much accountable to 
man as to his Maker; is never likely to 
turn either to the right or the left for 
the sake of praise or to avoid blame. 
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When commended, however, he feels en- 
couraged ; when condemned, he seems 
strengthened to maintain his course. 


M. M. Pomeroy, but better known as “ Brick ” 
Pomeroy, editor of the La Crosse Democrat, 
daily and weekly, Pomeroy’s Weekly Democrat, 
and the New York Daily Evening Democrat, is 
one of the many remarkable examples of the 
possibilities afforded by our social and political 
institutions for young men gifted with deter- 
mination of purpose, and a disposition to im- 
prove every opportunity by constant and effect- 
ive work, to rise from the most humble cir- 
cumstances to wealth, influence, and position. 
To hold good rank among self-made men who 
have illustrated the journalism, literature, and 
the material progress of our country, is an 
honor of which any man may justly be proud. 
This is the only aristocracy allowable under 
our democratic institutions. . In this noble 
group every man may strive, with a laudable 
ambition, to outrank all competitors; and his 
success and sovereignty can he cheered by 
high and low with the most hearty good-will 
and without detriment to manhood or to prin- 
ciple. Mr. Pomeroy is a born leader, and has 
won his way, thus far, by his indomitable 
pluck and almost incredible ability for contin- 
uous hard work. He is a strict temperance 
man ; mild, quiet, and gentlemanly in manner ; 
liberal and humane almost to a fault; always 
remembering every kind act which greeted 
him during his cheerless boyhood, and making 
it a reason for some prompt return, if he meet 
the doer ever in distress in after-time. 

He is essentially a hard-working man, and a 
hard-working friend of the working-man. He 
believes in the toiling millions, and a great 
many of the toiling millions undoubtedly be- 
lieve in him, as is evidenced by the: immense 
circulation of his various journals. His style as 
a writer is colloquial, sharp, often unpolished, 
but evidently the outspoken thought and feel- 
ing of the moment. 

He has one quality which indicates great- 
ness, and that is, his remarkable ability to se- 
lect a class of men to aid him in the manage- 
ment of his business who never fail him, but 
always, under all circumstances, work with 
him as a unit. 

He is a wit, and at times inclined to indulge 
in the maddest waggery, yet a staunch advo- 
cate for the truth as he understands it. In the 
domestic circle and among his friends he is as 





cheerful, lively, playful, and simple as a child. | 
In the exuberance of his feelings he some- 


times says harsh things, or owtre things that 
lead the more sober-minded to look upon him 
as a violent demagogue, one in a great measure 
devoid of conscience. If Mr. Pomeroy has 
one fault of organization, it would be found in 
this direction. Lacking the watchful care of 
a tender mother, and having to fight his way 
from the start, it would be strange if, in his 
single-handed combat with the world, he did 
not show at times traces of the Ishmaelite in 
his political writings. _ 

One has but to read his Saturday Night arti- 
cles, and other compositions bearing upon the 
well-being of society, to learn that his heart 
and his conscience, his mind and his hand, 
work ever earnestly in harmony for the right. 
His career for usefulness has but just com- 
menced ; and with the wider fields of observa- 
tion opening befure him, and the more varied 
and generous self-culture he is constantly 
achieving, we may naturally expect, should his 
life be spared, a distinguished and useful future 
for him. 

To-day he is a power in the political organi- 
zation to which he belongs, which can not be 
safely ignored or overlooked. It is said of him 
by his political associates that he is too inde- 
pendent, that he can not be bought to act the 
part of a subservient tool. Thus in this city 
he may be looked upon as one of the checks 
likely to interfere with the tide of extravagance 
and corruption so notoriously prevalent in the 
city government. 

He has built up a splendid property in La 
Crosse, Wis., and his success in his enterprises 
in this city seem to be fully assured. 

He holds a very high rank in Masonry, and 
is an active friend to all benevolent enter- 
prises. His energy, perseverance, pluck, and 
untiring industry; his love of kind and of 
country ; his devotion to temperance, and the 
elevation of the toiling millions; and his fear- 
less advocacy-of the rights.of man and wo- 
man, we can heartily commend as examples 
for the young men of our country; but we do 
not agree with him politically, nor can we 
recommend his style of controversy as a model 
to be followed by the rising journalists of our 
country. 

Mr. Pomeroy was born on Christmas day, 
1833, in the then small village of Elmira, Che- 
mung Co., N. Y. His father, whose name is 
Hunt Pomeroy, was at that time the principal 
jeweler and watchmaker of the town, but now 
a resident of California, where two half-broth- 
ers of M. M. Pomeroy also reside. Mr. Pome- 
roy’s mother died about a year after his birth, 
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when he was taken into the family of his 
mother’s brother, Seth M. White, a farmer and 
blacksmith, who was then living near Elmira, 
and with whom he lived till about sixteen years 
of age. 

He is a compositor, having learned the trade 
with Mr. Thomas Messenger, of The Journal, 
published at Corning, N. Y. 

Mr. Pomeroy is a popular lecturer, and also 
an essayist in his way. He has published the 
following books: “Sense,” a book for hearts 
and homes ; “ Nonsense,” a book of humorous 
sketches ; “ Pomeroy’s Pictures of New York.” 
A volume is now in press, entitled “ Our Satur- 
day Night.” A “ Life of Brick Pomeroy,” with 
steel portrait, by Mrs. Mary E. Tucker, has 
been published recently. 


—_—_+0+—__ 


CHARLES P. SYKES. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 
(See Paces 319 ror PoRTRAIT.) 


Sw gentleman has by nature and by 
inheritance a capital constitution. All 
the elements which promise long life and 
vigorous health are his, and all he has to 


do, in order to keep himself in good con- 
dition, is to make the best of them, He 
is, however, very full of mental vitality 
as well as physical, and there is so much 
drive, push, and enthusiasin in him, that 
he is liable to forget his bodily needs. 
He has excellent perceptive faculties, 
is ever on the gui vive, and nothing takes 
place of an unusual character within the 
range of his vision without his notice. 
He is by no means reckless, but vigilant, 
mindful of consequences, and full of fore- 
thought. He is decidedly original; has 
his own way for performing whatever he 
undertakes. In following a pattern, he 
would be disposed to make improvements 
upon the copy. He avoids anything like 
routine ; has his own view of things. 
There is not much credulity in his 
composition ; he wants the evidence of 
his senses to convince him. Is a new 
subject presented for his consideration, 
he asks for proof to substantiate the 
statements made in its favor. His relig- 





ion consists in integrity, in doing what 
he thinks right between man and man, 
and between himself and his Maker. 

He is rather indifferent to the good 
opinion of friends, and brave enough to 
maintain his convictions, irrespective of 
what others may say or think. He has 
a strong will, but is slow in deciding 
questions, He usually takes an abund- 
ance of time to fully inform himself with 
reference to any new subject, but when 
once decided he is steadfast. 

He has strong love of social life; wife, 
children, friends, and home command a 
high place in his affectionate esteem ; and 
he is fond of those things which appeal 
to the esthetic taste, but lives more in 
the world of fact and practical philoso- 
phy than in the world of fancy. He has 
doubtless made his way in the world from 
early life on his own account, and so has 
strengthened his apprehensions of the 
useful and the practical. He is adapted 
to a line of life which requires those ele- 
ments of character which are found in 
the manager, the superintendent, the di- 
rector. He would have made an excel- 
lent navigator or scientific explorer. 

Were he in literature or authorship, 
he would work for a purpose. As a 
writer, he is inclined to be more free in 
expression than as a talker, but he is at 
all times definite and pointed, aiming 
straight at the pith of a subject, giving 
the kernel, and concerning himself very 
little about the shell. 

It is difficult sometimes to predict from the 
predisposition of the child what the future of the 
man willbe. Too young to mold circumstan- 
ces to his will; too feeble of will to grasp the 
chances as they occur, the goal achieved by 
manhood is rarely that which the ambition of 
youth aimed at. Thus it was with the subject 
of the present sketch; circumstances robbed 
the church of a good minister, and gave to the 
world a first-class business man. 

Mr. C. P. Sykes is a New Yorker, having 
been born in the town of Eaton, Madison Co., 
Sept. 16, 1824. He is of mixed parentage, Ger- 
man and Euglish, and in him the types have 
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blended graciously. His parents removed to 
Guilford, Chenango Co., in 1827, where he con- 
tinued to reside with them until the death of 
his father, which occurred in 1829, a loss the 
importance of which he was too young to re- 
alize. Some years later his mother marricd 
Mr. C. Haven, who was a widower with a large 
family of children; but the household was so 
well regulated, that the utmost harmony and 
friendship reigned between the two families. 
Of Mr. Haven’s family, one son became a 
member of the celebrated law firm of Fillmore, 
Hall & Haven, of Buffalo, which in the person 
of Millard Fillmore gaye a President to the 
United States. 

It was while living at Mr. Haven’s house 
that the bias of the mind of young Sykes for 
the Universalist ministry became developed ; but 
circumstances which he could not control mil- 
itated against his adoption of that sacred call- 
ing. His stepfather having become sincerely 
attached to him, and observing in him traits 
of administrative talent, intrusted him with 
the charge of the home-farm, in preference to 
either of his own sons. Such unusual .prefer- 
ence fortunately caused neither dissension nor 
heart-burning, for all willingly admitted his su- 
perior fitness for the position. He had up to 
this period been unable to pursue any regular 
course of education, notwithstanding his in- 
tense ambition to acquire learning. All the 
education he received up to his sixteenth year 
was gained at an evening school in the country 
during the winter months. 

The responsibilities and duties which de- 
volved upon hinr in his new charge allowed 
him no time to study, without which all hopes 
of the ministry must be abandoned. So with 
a sigh of regret he resigned himself to the 
duties he had undertaken, and applied himself 
to them with increased activity and determina- 
tion. Previous to his leaving his long-time 
home, he married, and in 1854 removed with 
his wife to La Crosse, Wis. Here he estab- 
lished the Daily La Crosse Democrat. Although 
his early life would seem to have afforded but 
little of that sort of preparation necessary to 
fit him to carry on a business which specially 
needs an extensive knowledge of men and 
things, the early period of life at which he as- 
sumed responsibilities gave him an independ- 
ence of thought, a decision and action, and a 
self-reliance which rendered his way, on enter- 
ing the active field of business life, compara- 
tively easy. He soon made his power felt, 
and by his promptitude and energy rapidly 
extended the circulation and the influence of 





his paper, while his exactness, strict probity, 
and his large and generous ideas, and his lib- 
eral, intelligent policy raised his reputation as 
a business man, and made it known and re- 
spected throughout the Northwestern country. 
At the period of his greatest business success, 
1859, his wife died, leaving him with one in- 
fant son, Charles T. Sykes. This loss affected 
him deeply ; he lost all interest in the business, 
and a desire, which constantly increased, im- 
pelled him to leave La Crosse. 

At this period Mark M. Pomeroy arrived in 
La Crosse, in search of that very thing which 
Sykes was willing to part with. Their ac- 
quaintance rapidly grew into a warm friend- 
ship, and eventually Mr. Sykes sold his share 
in the Democrat to Mr. Pomeroy. Being thus 
freed from all business relations with La Crosse, 
Mr. Sykes sought out a new field of action, 
through the novelty and excitement of which 
his mind might recover its former healthy tone. 
He sought the regions of the Colorado, and 
soon became largely engaged in gold-mining 
operations. Here his brilliant business capac- 
ity, his decision, tact, shrewdness, and strict 
probity in all monetary transactions, stood him 
in good stead. He won the esteem and respect 
of every one in Central City, where he lived 
for several years, and through all the mining 
districts. Most of his operations proved suc- 
cessful, so that in three or four years he had 
realized an ample fortune, being the owner of 
a large portion of the gold-mining stock of that 
country, together with a portion of the only 
deposit of petroleum oil in the whole Territory. 
During this period he visited New York, and 
being armed with all the facts of the case, or- 
ganized several important gold-mining com- 
panies, 

The close of the war left the securities and 
the business operations in a very depressed 
condition, and Mr. Sykes shared the misfor- 
tune with many others, and found himself the 
loser of nearly all of his hard-earned wealth. 
Discouraged, but not subdued, Mr. Sykes went 
to work, and investing what remained of his 
capital in new channels, he succeeded in sav- 
ing some portion, at least, of his lost for- 
tune. 

During all this period since 1860, the friend- 
ship which existed between Mr. Sykes and Mr. 
Pomeroy never cooled. Though separated by 
long distances, communication never wholly 
ceased. Mr. Pomeroy was constantly urging 
Mr. Sykes to join him and assume the position 
of publisher and general business manager of 
his paper, the La Crosse Democrat, which had 
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grown to a large circulation and wielded a 
great influence all over the States. Mr. Sykes, 
however, declined the liberal and flattering 
offer until Mr. Pomeroy established the New 
York Democrat, when he decided to accept the 
frequently offered position. In the spring of 
1869 he assumed the publishing and business 
departments of that paper and of Pomeroy’s 
Weekly Democrat, and the master-hand has 
been revealed in the extraordinary increase in 
the circulation and consequent influence of 
these journals. He has proved his ability to 
cope with the large ideas and the sharp prac- 
tices of the New York publishers, and has 
taught all to respect and some to fear the power 
of a clear head and a strong will in business 
rivalry. He has systematized the whole busi- 
ness departments of the office, and has organ- 
ized a department of express wagons to dis- 
tribute the various editions of the Democrat 
rapidly in all parts of the city. But his boldest 
and most successful business stroke was the re- 
duction of the price of the daily Democrat from 
two cents to one cent per copy. By this 
happy hit, the circulation and the advertising 
patronage have more than doubled, so that the 
success of the daily and weekly Democrat in a 
few months must be considered as unsurpassed 
in the history of newspaper enterprises. 

’ Mr. Sykes occupies several important public 
and private positions, as trustee of hospitals, 
director of companies, to each of which he 
brings that clear-headed business tact and 
strict probity which have been the keystone of 
his fortunes through life. 

Socially, Mr. Sykes has genial and pleasant 
qualities, and isextremely popular with all who 
know him. He is quiet, almost grave ; but the 
sparkle of his eye when a little excited shows 
how keenly he relishes wit and humor, and 
that his mood is thoughtful, and not morose. 
The vicissitudes of his early life, and his ac- 
quaintance with many phases of suffering in 
the working-classes, have opened his nature to 
broad and earnest sympathy, and he knows 
how to give help at the right time, and also 
the magnetic influence for good of a word of 
kindly encouragement. The method of his 
sympathy was shown on Christmas day, 1869, 
when at his suggestion every member of the 
establishment, from the managing editor to 
the printer’s boy, received a valuable memento 
of the estimation in which their services were 
held by the proprietor and the publisher. It 
need hardly be said that the work of the office 
has not been retarded by this act of liberality 
and kindness. 





TRUE HEROISM. 


BY GRANT P. ROBINSON. 


Lst others write of battles fought 
On bloody, ghastly fields, 

Where honor greets the man who wins, 
And death the man who yields ; 

But I will write of him who fights 
And vanguishes his sins, 

Who struggles on through weary years, . 
Against himself, and wins. . 


He is a hero staunch and brave, 
Who fights an unseen foe, 

And puts at last beneath his feet 
His passions base and low, 

And stands erect in manhood’s might, 
Undaunted, undismayed— 

The bravest man that drew a sword 
In foray or in raid. 


It calls for something more than brawn 
Or muscle to o’ercome 
An enemy who marcheth not 
With banner, plume, and drum— 
A foe forever lurking nigh, 
With silent, stealthy tread, 
Forever near your board by day, 
At night beside your bed. 


All honor, then, to that brave heart, 
Though poor or rich he be, 

Who struggles with his baser part— 
Who conquers, and is free. 

* He may not wear a hero’s crown, 

Or fill a hero's grave ; 

But truth will place his name among 
The bravest of the brave. 


{hsitoay, 


The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced eaily and 
earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmans, 














HEREDITARY GENIUS. 


HE Richmond Whig publishes the follow- 

. ing in a recent edition : 

“An English writer, Mr. Francis Gallon, 
has recently published a book entitled ‘ He- 
reditary Genius; An Enquiry into its Laws 
and Consequences,’ which is attracting at- 
tention in England and in this country. We 
have not read this volume, but learn from 
the Westminster Review that Mr. Gallon as- 
sumes that natural abilities are transmitted by 
parents to their children in the same manner 
as the form and features, and that it is as 
practicable to produce a highly gifted race 
of men by judicious marriages, during con- 
secutive generations, as to obtain by careful 
selection a permanent breed of dogs or horses 
endowed with any given quality. 
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“ Experiments of the kind are not easily 
made in the human family. Successive gen- 
erations of men and women can not be con- 
fined, like dogs and horses, under restrictions 
forbidding the access of any but the selected 
animals. In the great world,—and even 
among royal personages,—marriages are not 
entered into with reference to the genius of 
the parties. Political considerations gener- 
ally determine the marriages of kings and 
queens, while worldly advantages or senti- 
mental attachments control those of others. 
But that there is such a thing as inherited 
genius, few will be inclined to dispute who 
have been close observers. As in some fami- 
lies a strongly marked feature, a peculiar ex- 
pression of countenance, or a distinctive 
trait of character, is transmitted through 
successive generations, so we have all seen 
mental abilities transmitted in the same man- 
ner,—and that not where “judicious mar- 
riages” have been entered into, but where 
the parties have contracted matrimony after 
the general fashion of the world. Some 
minds have moral and physical natures so 
strong, that in spite of ill-selected mates 
they transmit themselves to a remote poster- 
ity, as Scott represents the print of a horse- 
shoe to have been stamped upon the brow 
of the Red-Gauntlet family. 

“In prosecuting his researches, Mr. Gallon 
is said to have made investigations into the 
kindred of about four hundred illustrious 
men of all periods of history, to have in- 
spected many pages of biographical diction- 
aries and volumes of memoirs, and to have 
instituted various minute inquiries into dif- 
ferent aspects of the subject. He has traced 
the operation of the principle for which he 
contends along lines of descent or ramifica- 
tions of natural relationship in the families 
of judges, statesmen, peers, commanders, lit- 
erary and scientific men, poets, musicians, 
painters, divines, scholars, and athletes.— 
Among the many persons cited by him in il- 
lustration of his principle are those of Scipio, 
Seneca, Pliny, Herschel, Humboldt, Wollas- 
ton, Cecil, Bacon, North, Walpole, Napier, 
Fox, Pitt, Hallam, Coleridge, Wellesley, 
Sheridan, Mill, D’Israeli, De Witt, Colbert, 
Mirabeau, Bonaparte. Out of two hundred 
and eighty-six judges, more than one in every 
nine have been either father, son, or brother 





to another judge, and the other high legal 
relationships have been even more numerous, 

“In our own country there have been 
many instances of a similar character, of 
which the Adamses of Massachusetts and the 
Bayards of Delaware are conspicuous exam- 
ples. South Carolina has furnished several 
similar instances, while our own Virginia 
has contributed numerous examples, among 
whom the Prestons, the Floyds, the Roanes, 
the Pleasants, the Lewises, the Watkins, the 
Bouldings, the Bollings, the Marshalls, the 
Stuarts, the Pendletons, the Cabells, the 
Randolphs, the Campbells, the Gilmers, the 
Nelsons, the Randolphs, the Campbells, etc., 
are shining instances.” 

[That children “ take after their parents,” in 
mental as well as in physical characteristics, 
is no longer a question with observers. Con- 
sumptive parents are liable to impart to their 
children a tendency to this disease. Tenden- 
cies to insanity, to corpulency or leanness, to 
be tall or short, to be temperate or intemper- 
ate, to have dark or light colored hair, eyes, 
skin, etc., are transmissible. Being of a 
higher type of organization than the animal, 
with manifold faculties and traits of charac- 
ter, a far greater variety will necessarily be 
seen in human inheritance. Our recent work 
on “ Wedlock ” furnishes interesting material 
for study on this subject. | 


—___+0+—__ 


NECESSITY OF SLEEP. 


5 ge aps are thousands of busy people who 
die every year for want of sleep. Sleep- 
lessness becomes a disease, and is the precursor 
of insanity. We speak of sleep as the image 
of death, and our waking hours as the image 
of life. Sleep is not like death; for it is the 
period in which the waste of the system 
ceases, or is reduced to its minimum. Sleep 
repairs the waste which waking hours have 
made. It rebuilds the system. The night is 
the repair-shop of the body. Every part of 
the system is silently overhauled, and all the 
organs, tissues, and substances are replenished. 
Waking consumes and exhausts ; sleep replaces 
and repairs; waking is death, sleep is life. 

The man who sleeps little, repairs little. A 
man who would be a good worker must be a 
good sleeper. A man has as much force in 
him as he had provided for in sleep, The 
quality of mental activity depends upon thé 
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quality of sleep. Men need on an average 
eight hours of sleep a day. A lymphatic 
temperament may require nine; a nervous 
temperament six or seven. A lymphatic man 
is sluggish, moves and sleeps slowly. But a 
nervous man acts quickly in everything. He 
does more in an hour than a sluggish man 
in two hours; and so in his sleep. Every 
man must sleep according to his temperament 
—but eight hours is the average. Whoever 
by work, pleasure, sorrow, or by any other 
cause, is regularly diminishing his sleep, is 
destroying his life. A man may hold out for 
a time, but the crash will*come, and he will 
die. There is a great deal of intemperance 
besides that of tobacco, opium, or brandy. 
Men are dissipated who overtax their system 
all day and under-sleep every night. A man 
who dies of delirium tremens is no more a 
drunkard and a suicide than the minister, the 
lawyer, the merchant, the editor, or the 
printer that works excessively all day, and 
sleeps but little all night—H. W. BEECHER. 
—_»eo—_—_—_- 


Earty Decay.—What breaks down young 
men? Is it hard study, or is it dissipation ? 
It is a commonly received notion that hard 
study is the unhealthy element of college life. 
But from tables of the mortality of Harvard 
University, collected by Professor Pierce 
from the last triennial catalogue, it is clearly 
demonstrated that the excess of deaths for 
the first ten years after graduation is found 
in that portion of each class inferior in 
scholarship. Every one who has seen the 
curriculum knows that where Aischylus and 
political economy injure one, late hours and 
rum punches use up a dozen; and that the 
two little fingers are heavier than the loins 
of Euclid. Dissipation is a swift and sure 
destroyer, and every young man who follows 
it is, as the early flower, exposed to untimely 
frost. Those who have been inveigled into 
the path of vice are named “Legion,” for 
they are many—enough to convince every 
novitiate that he has no security that he 
shall escape a similar fate. A few short 
hours of sleep each night, high living, plenty 
of “smashes,” and nameless bad habits make 
war upon every function of the human body. 
The brains, the heart, the lungs, the liver, 
the spine, the limbs, the bones, the flesh, 
every part and faculty, are overtasked, worn, 
and weakened by the terrific energy of 





passion loosed from restraint, until, like a 
dilapidated mansion, the “ earthly house of 
this tabernacle” falls into ruinous decay. 
Quack doctors can not save you. Fast young 
man, right about ! 


———+0#-——_. 


A Queer Experrence.—A lady corre- 
spondent writes to the Boston Transcript : “A 
few nights since, upon retiring to rest, the gas 
being out and the room quite dark, the writer’s 
attention was directed to her foot, which was 
illuminated by light, which upon examination 
was found to be phosphorescent, and proceeded 
from the upper side of the fourth toe of the 
right foot. Upon rubbing it with the hand 
the light increased, and followed up the foot, 
the fumes filling the air with a disagreeable 
odor. This lasted some time, when the foot 
was immersed in a basin of water, hoping to 
quench the light, but to no purpose, for it con- 
tinued under the surface of the water, the 
fumes rising above. The foot was taken out 
and wiped dry, but the light remained. A 
second immersion of the foot followed and 
soap applied, with the same result. No more 
experiments were tried, and after a time it 
gradually faded and disappeared. The time 
occupied by the phenomenon was about three- 
quarters of an hour. The lady’s husband sub- 
stantiates the above facts, as he also witnessed 
them. Will some one please explain the above, 
as the emitting of phosphorus from a living 
body is new to the writer?” 


r and Science 


EMINENT ENGRAVERS. 
SOME BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


OHN BOYDELL, a very worthy alderman 

of London, and most distinguished encour- 
ager of the fine arts, was born in Shropshire, 
1719. His father, a land surveyor, intended 
his son to follow the same profession, but his 
proclivities were to be anengraver. He served 
Mr. Toms six years, then bought up the sev- 
enth and labored independently. His first 
published work was a volume of 152 prints, 
which he sold at the price of five guineas. 
With the profits of this he set about encourag- 
ing other professors of the art. He discovered 
the talents of Woolett, and employed him to 
engrave the two famous pictures of “ Niobe” 
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and “Phaeton.” He soon began a great for- 
eign trade in English prints, and thereby re- 
alized quite a fortune. He established what 
might be called an English school of engrav- 
ing, and conceived the idea of raising also an 
English school of painting, and selecting all 
the first artists in the kingdom, collected in the 
course of a few years at vast expense the paint- 
ings which formed the well-known “ Shak- 
speare Gallery.” Boydell can hardly have the 
credit, however, of originating the idea of this 
collection, for it more properly belongs to 
Henry Fuseli, who was born at Zurich about 
1739. He early manifested a talent for paint- 
ing, and used to employ himself while under 
his father’s roof in making copies of the works 
of Michael Angelo and Raphael. In 1763 he 
went to England, and on showing specimens 
of his painting to Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
latter advised him to go to Rome. This he 
did, and studied the Italian masters for eight 
years, and afterward returned to England. It 
was Fuseli who then suggested to Alderman 
Boydell the idea of forming a Shakspeare Gal- 
lery, which was adopted, and he painted for it 
eight of his best pictures. In 1790 he became 
ts royal academician, and during the next nine 
years he painted a series of forty-seven pictures, 
afterward exhibited as the “Milton Gallery.” 
But to return to Boydell. Becoming embar- 
rassed by the French war, which almost 
stopped his export trade, in which he had very 
largely invested, he obtained permission of 
Parliament to dispose of his large collection by 
lottery. He saw every ticket sold, but before 
the drawing he died suddenly from the effects 
of a cold contracted at the session-house in the 
Old Bailey. He was 86 years old. 

Among a few antique engravings we have a 
very fine one engraved by Boydell, after the 
original painting of Berghem, who was an em- 
inent painter, born at Haerlem in 1624. It is 
related of him that once when pursued by his 
father, he fled into the workshop of Van Goyen, 
who, to protect him, called to his pupils, “ Berg- 
hem” (conceal him); and this, it is said, occa- 
sioned his new name. He had a great love for 
his art, and a special fondness for engravings, 
and he acquired a large collection. Berghem’s 
landscapes and representations of animals adorn 
the most celebrated galleries. The engraving 
referred to is a Jandscape with cattle, and dis- 
plays superior artistic taste. We-read below 
the plate this inscription: “ Published accord- 
ing to act of Parliament, and sold by Jno. 
(John) Boydell, Engraver at the Unicorn, the 
corner of Queen 8t., Cheapside, London, 1752.” 





The artist’s name is recorded at the right corner 
below the picture, Jno. Boydell, Sculptor. 

Although more than a century has passed 
away since this engraving was executed, pub- 
lished, and sold by John Boydell, London, it 
comes to greet us in a fine state of preservation, 
and carries our mind back to the olden time 
and the engravers of those days. I read of the 
works of the great painter Berghem—his skill 
in portraying cattle, and, thanks to the graver’s 
skill, I have borne from a distant land to my 
home a fac-simile of that eminent artjst’s work. 
I see before me the oxen, cows, goats, and 
sheep his pencil portrayed, not in their costly 
original, ’tis true, but a copy only. Shaii I re- 
ject it as worthless because “only a copy?” 
Quite as considerately might I reject the steel 
portrait and printed autograph because “ only 
a copy” of the original! I would much prefer 
the autograph just as it came from the pencil 
or pen, but as next best I value that which 
although “only a copy” affords an accurate 
representation of the style. 

VIVARES—GRIGNION—BYRNE. 

What do we not owe to that art which mul- 
tiplies the copies of the rare originals of the 
old masters and places them within our reach ? 
Here is another I value highly, for it is after 
Raphael—the immortal Raphael—a .copy of 
his painting entitled “The Resurrection of 
Christ.” This bears date, London, 1753, one 
year later than the former. I find the engray- 
ers’ signatures, P. Vivares and C. Grignion. I 
turn to my old Cyclopedia and find, “ Francis 
Vivares, a most ingenious and celebrated land- 
scape engraver, died in 1780.” I turn over the 
leaves and find, “Charles Grignion, an en- 
graver, who acquired great reputation in Eng- 
land until his manner was superseded by a 
more fashionable and imposing style; he died 
in 1810, aged 94.” 

Thus you see these antique copper-plates 
carry me back not only a century, to the time 
when they were published, but also to the days 
of the “divine Raphael,” the greatest painter 
in the world, who was born in Italy in 1483, 
And what a study is this same old picture with 
its unique style!—the Saviour just emerging 
from the tomb, while the Roman soldiers are 
terror-stricken, and some have fallen as dead 
men to the ground. But I must not linger 
here, pleasant though it be thus to do. 

I turn to two other antique engravings, enti- 
tled “Morning after Both,” and “Evening 
after Both.” I might tell you of these two 
Flemish painters, who were brothers, and born 
at Utrecht about the year 1610, how one ex- 
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celled in landscape, choosing the renowned 
Claude Lorraine for his model, while the other 
excelled in painting the human figure and 
cattle, and he imitated the eminent Bamboccio. 
They often worked on the same picture, one 
sketching the landscape, the other putting in 
the figures. There is much of interest I could 
tell, but it will never do, for I am to write about 
engravers, and so will turn to the artist’s name 
found as usual in the right-hand corner, “ En- 
graved by William Byrne.” Wishing to know 
whether said Byrne had sufficient artistic talent 
to enable him to correctly transfer the features 
of these companion paintings to the copper- 
plate, I refer to the Cyclopedia, and find the 
first record is thus: “William Byrne, a very 
distinguished landscape engraver.” That is very 
favorable, surely. I read on and find that his 
chief excellence consisted in his aerial perspec- 
tive, and the general effect of his chiaro-oscuro 
(light and shade). Very important excellences 
these are. I learn, furthermore, that Mr. Byrne 
was the master of Landseer, engraver to the 
king, of whom I shall have somewhat to say 
hereafter. 

Mr. Byrne died September, 1804, aged 62. 
His greatest works are, “The Antiquities of 
Great Britain,” after Hearne; “ Views of the 
Lakes,” after Forington ; and Smith’s “ Scenery 
of Italy.” With this knowledge of the en- 
graver, I can depend on these fac-similes of 
Both’s paintings as affording a true rendering 
of the originals. 

Our limits will not admit of special reference 
to all of these antique engravings, hut we must 
say a word about one more of great beauty, 
engraved in pure line or copper-plate, by F. 
Vivares, and published by him one year later 
than the previous ones mentioned. It is after 
the splendid original by Claude Lorraine, and 
is entitled “ The Great Annual Sacrifice at the 
Temple of Apollo -in the Island of Delos.” 
This temple stood at the entrance of a city 
built entirely of granite and marble by Eri- 
sichton, son of Cecrops, first king of Athens; 
and was afterward enriched by the Greeks to 
the admiration of all antiquity. The original 
of this picture by Lorraine is in the Pamphili 
Palace at Rome. 

Another antique is a representation of the 
Last Supper in medallion. We know not the 
artist of this rare and truly elegant engraving. 
As we contemplate these pictures we ask our- 
self the question: “Has the art of engraving 
really advanced since their date?” They in- 
dicate great artistic taste, and a vast amount of 
labor in execution. The lines are very fine, 





the leaves of trees and shrubs very delicate, 
the perspective and chiaro-oscuro beyond that 
of modern artists. 

It was almost by accident we chanced to 
learn of these rare engravings. A circular fell 
in our way months ago, a catalogue of a large 
variety of pictures published and for sale by 
a firm in New York. We give but little heed 
to such, but our attention was arrested by the 
“announcement” of the discovery of several 
“Rare Engravings” that had been imported 
from England by this firm, and were offered at 
a marvelously low price. Here was a “ rare” 
opportunity to secure some antique copies after 
the old masters, too good to let slip, so we sent 
for a few at first for examination. Finding 
them to be of undoubted character, we thought 
best to secure the entire set,seven in all. Since 
we began this series, having correspondence 
with the engraver who kindly furnished us 
some valuable items of information in regard 
to the art, as his place of business was close by 
where these engravings were for sale, we asked 
him to step in and examine them, and report 
tous. This he kindly did, and expressed it as 
his opinion that they are among the finest spec- 
imens of antique copper-plate engraving extant. 

We have departed from our regular method 
by sketching those eminent engravers of the . 
previous century in connection with these 
specimens of their style, believing it would 
more fully interest, and that we might thereby 
deepen the impression we wish to make of 
our indebtedness, not only to those artists 
who by the process of chromo-lithography 
are enabled to reproduce in oi copies of the 
great masters, but also to the graver, who by 
his skill transfers to copperplate and steel in 
the minutest details those renowned and costly 
paintings, not mechanically merely, but with 
true artistic genius. 

THE LANDSEERS 
are a family of artists. The father, John Land- 
seer, pupil of Byrne, obtained a high reputation 
by engraving a series of plates from the works 
of Rubens, Snyders, and others, and by his il- 
lustrations in Hume’s “ History of England” 
and Moore’s “ Views of Scotland.” His best 
engraving is from one of the first paintings of 
his distinguished son, Sir Edwin Landseer, en- 
titled, “ The Dogs of St. Bernard.” His early 
works, consisting of vignettes, have rarely if 
ever been surpassed. A quarrel with the Royal 
Academy on the question of admitting engrav- 
ers to the rank and title of royal academicians, 
largely alienated him from the profession. Of 
his productions afterward, nothing of import- 
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ance can be noted except the “ Antiquities of 
Dacca,” a work chiefly of illustration. His 
literary and antiquarian productions consist of 
“ Observations on the Engraved Gems brought 
from Babylon to England by Abraham Lock- 
ett, Esq., Considered with Reference to Early 
Scripture History,” and “ Sabean Researches,” 
founded also on remains brought from Babylon 
by Capt. Lockett. Landseer was born in Lon- 
don, 1761, and died in 1852 at the advanced 
age of 91. 

Thomas Landseer was the eldest son of John 
Landseer. He has excelled as an etcher, and 
executed many engravings in mezzotint after 
his brother Edwin’s paintings. There is a very 
fine engraving of his from Rosa Bonheur’s 
“ Horse Fair.” 

Charles Landseer was the favorite pupil of 
Haydon, the eminent painter. He excels in 
genre pictures. 

Sir Edwin Landseer is the greatest of the 
family ; but as he is not an engraver, we shall 
say but little in respect to him. He was born 
1803, and elected member of the Royal Acad- 
emy 1827. No English painter of this century 
has acquired such universal popularity. His 
pictures have been regularly engraved, and for 
the copyright alone, aside from the price of the 
picture, he has received the sum of £3,000. At 
the Paris “ Universal Exposition,” 1855, a gold 
medal was awarded him—an honor accorded 
to no other British artist. His works are very 
numerous. Mr. Elliott, of Boston, art publisher, 
has more than two hundred steel engravings of 
different subjects after his paintings. An ele- 
gant mezzotinto engraving of “ Landseer and 
his Connoisseurs,” in Mr. George E. Perine’s 
best style, embellishes the Zelectic for July, 
1869, and a very interesting biographical sketch 
accompanies it. 

———_~+0oe— — 


YALE SKETCHES.—No. 2. 


BY H. E. G. P. 


OON after the vote of the trustees establish- 
ing the school in New Haven, a building 
for its accommodation was projected. 

This edifice, the first erected by the College, 
was commenced October, 1717, and finished 
the next year. 

It was of wood, and contained fifty studies, 
the hall, library, and kitchen, and cost £1,000, 
to which sum Gov. Yale contributed liberally. 
For a structure of that period it sunk into an 
early decay, having become “a ruin” in 1785, 
in which year it was taken down. 





Heretofore the commencements had been 
private, but the College was now in a com- 
paratively prosperous condition, pleasantly 
located, its financial affairs improved, and its 
accommodation for students so much increased 
that their number doubled. 

Its patrons, who in its feeblest days had 
never lost faith or courage, were now so in- 
spirited that they marked its success by a 
public commencement, which was held at New 
Haven, September 12, 1718. “There were 
present the Hon. Gurdon Saltonstall, Esq., 
Gov. of the Colony of Conn.” (what an aureola 
of substantial excellence and dignity titles 
radiated in those stanch days !) “ Madam Salton- 
stall; Hon. Wm. Taylor, Esq., as representing 
Gov. Yale; the Deputy-Governor; sundry of 
the worshipful assistants, the Judges of the 
Circuit ; a great number of Rev. Ministers, and 
a great number of spectators.”—Clap’s Annals. 

In commemoration of Gov. Yale’s generosity, 
the College building was named after him, and 
a memorial in Latin was entered upon the Col- 
lege records: “On commencement morning, 
this monument both of generosity and grati- 
tude was with solemn pomp read off in the 
College Hall, both in Latin and English, then 
the procession moved to the meeting-house ” 
(a plain unecclesiastical structure on the Lower 
Green), “ to attend the public exercises of the 
day, wherein besides the oration niade by one 
of the bachelors, the Rev. Mr. John Davenport, 
one of the trustees, at the desire of the body, 
made a florid oration, wherein he largely 
insisted upon and highly extolled the gener- 
osity of Gov. Yale. Eight candidates received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and several 
more were made masters.” —Clap. 

“ After the orations, the gentlemen returned 
to the College Hall, where they were enter- 
tained with a splendid dinner, and the ladies” 
(‘not too bright and good,” etc.) “ were, with 
an appreciative gallantry that has not been 
perpetuated, at the same time also entertained 
in the library, after which we sung the first 
four verses of the sixty-fifth Psalm, and so 
the day ended.” 

One would like to get some details of that 
“splendid entertainment,” and be an honored 
participant of the decorous jollity that gave 
piquancy to the past. “ Everything was 
managed with so much order and splendor 
that the fame of it extremely disheartened the 
opposers and made opposition fall before it.”— 
Johnson. The annalist, mildly satirical, adds: 
“On the same day something like a commence- 
ment” was held at Wethersfield. The trustees 
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judiciously subdued the defiant party by con- 
ditionally granting diplomas to the graduates. 

The following is the Psalm, copies of which 
are now extremely rare. It was sung to St. 
Martin’s—vigorous, animating strains,—strains 
consecrated by lips long sealed in heavenly 
peace. 


Psatm LXV.—(FROM STERNHOLD AND HOPKINS’ VERSION.) 
1. Thy praise alone, O Lord, doth reign 
in Sion, thine own hill; 
Their vows to thee they do maintain, 
and their behests fulfil ; 
2. For that thou dost their prayers hear, 
and dost thereto agree ; 
The people all, both far and near, 
with trust shall come to thee. 
8. Our wicked life so far exceeds, 
that we shall fall therein ; 
But, Lord, forgive our great misdeeds, 
and purge us from our sin. 
4. The man is blest whem thon dost choose 
within thy courts to dwell ; 
Thy house and temple he shall use, 
with pleasures that excel. 


5. Of thy great justice hear us, Gud, 
our health of thee doth rise; 
The hope of all the earth abroad, 
and the sea-coasts likewise. 
6. With strength thou art beset about, 
and compast with thy power ; 
Thou mak’st the mountain strong and stout, 
to stand in every shower. 


%. The swelling seas thou dost asswage, 
and make their streams full still ; 
Thou dost restrain the people's rage, 
and rule them at thy will. 
8. The folk that dwell full far on earth 
shall dread thy signs to see, 
Which morn and even in great mirth 
do pass with praise to thee. 
SKETCH OF GOVERNOR YALE. 

Gov. Elihu Yale, whose generosity was so 
cordially acknowledged, though a native of 
New Haven, was of Welsh descent. His 
father, Thomas Yale, with the Rev. John 
Davenport and Gov. Eaton, who was Thomas 
Yale’s stepfather, came to New Haven in 1638. 
The company to which they belonged was the 
most opulent that had come to these alien 
shores. They were nearly all from London, 
and “had been bred to mercantile and com- 
mercial pursuits,” 

The Yale family had for many generations 
held an estate near the old town of Wrexham, 
North Wales, which yielded them the comfort- 
able annual income of £500. Elihu Yale was 
born April 5th, 1648. When he was ten years 
old his father returned to England, and he was 
there educated. He went to the East Indies 
when he was about thirty. There he acquired 
an immense property, and was honored with 





the appointment of Governor of Fort St. 
George, Madras. He added fortune to fortune 
in his marriage with the wealthy widow of his 
predecessor, Gov. Hinmers. He returned to 
England with such quantities of valuables 
accumulated in his long and prosperous resi- 
dence in India, that he could find no place 
large enough to store them, and was forced to 
“a public sale of the overplus, and that was 
the first auction in England.” That was in 
1692. Some items, copied from a bill of sale 
after his decease, will help us to an idea of 
what the “overplus” implied: “ Jewels, par- 
ticularly that celebrated diamond ring on 
which is cut the arms of England and Scotland, 
formerly belonging to Mary Queen of Scots ; 
five diamond and pearl necklaces; gold, re- 
peating, and silver watches; silver Philligrew 
plate ; pictures and limnings; a great variety 
of India cabinets and divers sorts of household 
goods ; curious fire-arms ; mathematical instru- 
ments; five snuffboxes; swords and canes; 
several parcels of fine silks, linens, and muslins, 
with many valuable curiosities in gold, silver, 
and agate.” 

The hand that was so apt in grasping 
treasure was molded to generous deeds, and 
after his return to England, Gov. Yale began 
to consider where he could most wisely bestow 
his gifts. Jeremiah Dummer, Colonial Agent 
at London, who in 1714 had sent 800 volumes 
of very valuable works to the College, gave 
additional proof of his interest by calling Gov. 
Yale’s attention to the school in his native 
town. He was so favorably impressed with its 
worthiness, that in 1716 he made the first of 
the numerous gifts that eventually attached 
his name to the institution, and in which 
patron and college are mutually honored. No 
tinge of ambition sullied them, for had he 
desired to barter his wealth for fame he would 
never have selected a school whose growth 
and influence were hidden in the future of a 
nation then unknown. 

He died in 1721, aged seventy-three years, 
and sleeps with his ancestors in Wrexham 
church-yard, “among the fair green hills of 
Denbighshire.” His memory is sheaved with 
the love her sons keep for Alma Mater. 

There hangs in Alumni Hall a full-length 
portrait of Gov. Yale, presented to. the College 
by his grandson, Dudley North, and painted by 
Smybut. His features.are massive, the expres- 
sion genial, eyes dark and full, his form portly, 
suggesting small faith in an anchorite’s fare. 
A long erimson brocade waistcoat, closely but- 
toned and reaching to the knees, an ample 
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outer coat of brown with broad crimson cuffs, 
and frills at the hand, a white curled wig 
reaching nearly to his waist, a necktie of 
point-lace, rivaling the wig in length, long 
hose and slippers with silver buckles, complete 
the sumptuous apparel. “ He was a gentleman 
who greatly abounded in good-humor and 
generosity.” 

The library had been allowed to remain at 
Saybrook, but in the December following the 
commencement, gentler arguments having 
failed, the trustees dispatched a sheriff with 
wagons to bring the books to New Haven. 
When he reached the house where they were 
kept, he found it occupied and surrounded by 
an angry multitude who had assembled to 
resist him. He forced open the doors and 
placed a guard over the books during the 
night. In the morning his horses were gone 
and his wagons found broken. Others were 
obtained, the books packed, and an escort 
provided beyond the town. The self-appointed 
custodians preceded them, harassing and delay- 
ing them by destroying bridges on their road. 
They were a whole week coming, but the 
doughty sheriff eventually triumphed. 

It was found, on unpacking the books, that 
more than 250 volumes and a number of very 
valuable papers had been destroyed or stolen 
during the affray. After that the unfriendly 
powers smoked the calumet (in metaphor), 
tacitly assented to a peace, and, to their honor, 
subsequently showed an active friendship for 
the College. 

—__~0e——__—_—_ 

TRANSMITTED PuysiocNomy.—The follow- 
ing excellent illustrations of the law of he- 
redity with reference to facial features we 
find in one of our exchanges : 

“ William Howitt went to Stratford-upon- 
Avon to find material for his ‘ Home of the 
English Poets.’ He visited among other 
places a day-school, and inquired whether 
there were any boys there at all related to 
Shakspeare. ‘ Yes,’ the master said, ‘I have 
one boy here who is descended in a direct 
line from Shakspeare’s sister.’ Then he mar- 
shaled all his boys before him, and said to 
Mr. Howitt, ‘ Now, sir, pick him out.’ ‘I 
cast my eye along the line of faces,’ Mr. 
Howitt said, ‘and selecting one instantly, 
said, “ This is the boy ;” and I was right.’ 

“ A few years ago, a lady walking through 
a French picture gallery was respectfully ac- 
costed by an artist at work there, who in- 





quired whether she was in any way related 
to Charles the Second of England. ‘ Yes,’ 
the lady answered; ‘my great-grandfather 
was a great-grandson of Charles;’ and then 
said, ‘Sir, I am curious to know why you 
should ask me.’ ‘Because, madam, the 
painter replied, ‘I am employed here as a 
copyist, and copying lately a portrait of 
Charles, I observed in it a peculiar droop of 
the eyelid, different from anything I ever saw 
before; and as you came up the gallery, I 
noticed exactly the droop in the eyelid that 
had impressed me so much in the picture,’” 


ConsTRUCTION oF Pranos.—In an ordinary 
piano there are fifteen kinds of wood, namely : 
pine, maple, spruce, cherry, walnut, white- 
wood, apple, basswood, birch, mahogany, 
ebony, holly, cedar, beech, and rosewood, 
from Honduras, Ceylon, England, South 
America, and Germany. In this combination 
elasticity, strength, pliability, toughness, 
resonance, lightness, durability, and beauty 
are individual qualities, and the general re- 
sult is “ voice.” There are also used of the 
metals, iron, steel, brass, white metal, gun- 
metal, and lead. There are in an instrument 
of full size 214 strings, making a total length 
of 787 feet of steel wire, and 500 feet of 
white (covering) wire. Such a piano will 
weigh from 900 to 1,000 pounds, and will 
last with constant use (not abuse) fifteen or 
twenty years. The total manufacture of 
pianos in New York alone averages 15,000 
per annum.— Exchange. 


A BALL, one foot in diameter, just conceals 
the moon’s face when held before it at the dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty feet from the 


eye. Consequently, a ball one mile in diameter, 
would do the same thing at one hundred and 
twenty miles; a ball of one thousand miles at 
and twenty times two thousand, or, two hundred 
one hundred and twenty thousand miles; and 
a ball two thousand miles cross, at one hundred 
and forty thousand miles. But this is about 
the moon’s distance ; consequently, the moon’s 
breadth must be about two thousand miles. 
—Appletons’ Jour. 

Mvsicat.—Ole Bull, while in California 
lately, was the recipient of a valuable testi- 
monial from his friends and admirers there. 
The testimonial is a beautifully wrought crown 
of gold studded with diamonds and pearls, the 
whole weighing nearly two pounds. 
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GRACE. 


[F good books, good magazines, and 
good newspapers be among the means 
of growth in grace, bad books, bad mag- 
azines, and bad newspapers must as sure- 
ly tend to evil. The press, throughout 
the world, is turning out millions of 
pages of printed matter every day, a 
moiety of which may be claimed as 
tending to improve, refine, and elevate 
the reader. What class of literature has 
the largest sale? Is it not foolish fic- 
tion? Compared with works of science, 
fiction sells as ten to one. Compare the 
circulation of the popular story papers 
with the best, the most instructive jour- 
nals of science and art! If the latter 
have a circulation of from five to thirty 
thousand, the former reach hundreds of 
thousands! The best religious journals 
are seldom profitable in a pecuniary sense 
to their editors or publishers, The story 
papers, police gazettes, etc., make for- 
tunes for their proprietors, but what are 
they doing for their readers? The ma- 
jority of mankind to-day live in their 
propensities. They practice self-indul- 
gence, which stimulates and narcotizes 
their brains, blunts their finer sensibili- 
ties, perverts their minds, and renders 
them fit subjects for the physician, the 
almshouse, the asylum, the hospital, the 
prison, and a premature grave. But they 
(the readers of fiction) do not “see it.” 
Readers of flash literature are sure “ the 





stuff won’t hurt them.” Beginners in 
dissipation find only agreeable sensa- 
tions, which lure them on. If remon- 
strated with, they promptly reply, “It 
don’t hurt me. Besides, I knew a great 
man, a member of Congress, who was a 
great drinker of whisky, and he lived, 
though intoxicated half the time, to be 
over sixty years old. If whisky will in- 
jure me, why did it not kill him?” 
Again, if the young popinjay be urged 
not to smoke or chew tobacco, he replies, 
“Look at General Grant! Look at many 
of our physicians, clergymen, editors,”— 
and he might also include in this category 
every blackleg, horsethief, and vagabond, 
white, black, and red, who indulge in the 
“axury,”—“ if it be good for them, why 
not for me?” These poor fools will not 
realize that they are following blind 
guides, till too late. With a filthy habit 
fixed on them, it will, nine times in ten, 
go with them down to an untimely grave, 
having forever barred them from the ex- 
quisite enjoyments which are realized by 
a clear and unblunted set of faculties and 
sensibilities. 

Drinkers of stimulants, smokers, snuff- 
ers, and chewers of tobacco and opium, 
as well as the consumers of foolish fic- 
tion, are already diseased. Instead of 
being even in the way of growing in 
grace, they are inevitably going down, 
down, down. We have, as an antidote, 
our Christian religion. If young men 
will take counsel of their higher senti- 
ments and their better judgment, they 
will see more clearly whither they are 
tending. They will discard the bad 
habit, put away the temptation, and ask 
for Divine assistance to hold them to 
good resolutions, If they would grow 
in grace, they must also deny themselves 
“foolish fiction,” and keep to the truth. 
They must do nothing on which they 
can not ask God's blessing. Let this be 
the test of every question. “Shall I read 
the productions of low, bad men?” Can 
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you ask a blessing on them? “Shall I 
indulge in the social glass?” Apply the 
same rule. “Shall I venture time or 
money on a horse-race, a cock-fight, a 
bull-fight, a prize-fight, or on any game 
of chance?” Can you ask a blessing on 
them? The very thought of bringing 
your actions before this high tribunal 
will deter you, and you will thus escape. 

To escape evil influences, to fortify 
one’s self in right directions, should be 
the study of every man and every wom- 
an. A knowledge of Phrenology will aid 
them in every worthy endeavor. It will 
teach them what is, and what is not, a 
proper exercise of all the faculties; show 
them why they should subordinate the 
propensities to the sentiments; in short, 
teach them how to become what they 
should be, high-toned and godly. 


GOOD HEADS—BAD HEADS. 
\ JHOM shall we publish? Readers 


send us photographs of their friends, 
and desire us to publish descriptions of 
them. In New England there are scores 
of men and women who deserve to be im- 
mortalized for their “noble deeds,” and 
the same is true of hundreds in the great 
West. In the Canadas, and other N. 
A. British provinces, where this JouRNaL 
is read, there are public dignitaries, ben- 
efactors, poets, and philosophers whose 
friends think them great and good. So 
there are in the South. We have it in 
contemplation to show up some of the 
leading spirits of the Great Rebellion, 
and indicate what organs and faculties 
were most active in those champions of 
the “lost cause.” Just now a letter 
comes to us from a Mr. J. H., of Bland- 
inville, McDonough Co., Illinois, asking 
us to “Please give us in the JouRNaL a 
portrait and phrenological analysis of 
‘Brick Pomeroy, author of ‘Sense’ and 
‘ Nonsense,’ and oblige thousands of your 
readers.” We had anticipated the wishes 





of J. H. and others, and had procured a 
portrait of B. P., together with his friend 
and associate, Mr. Sykes, for the present 
number. The descriptions and biogra- 
phies of these personages will be inter- 
esting, even to those who do not agree 
with them politically. 

But we object to publishing descrip- 
tions of thieves, robbers, and murderers, 
as a rule, regarding that sort of literature 
as most injurious to public morals. Oc- 
casionally, as in the case of the French 
homicide, it seems due to science that 
we show the worst side of perverted hu- 
man nature, as a warning to the world; 
but we will not cater to the appetites of 
selfish men, except in the way of a re- 
proof or a rebuke. 

We are glad to have readers name 
such persons as may be worthy of a 
place in these pages. Our object is to 
benefit our readers, rather than to flatter 
the vanity of upstarts. We have pub- 
lished descriptions of some persons not 
much distinguished nor very well known, 
though we usually aim to select such as 
we suppose will be interesting to our 
readers. , 

We have never published a portrait for 
pay. We have sought for years to pro- 
cure the likenesses of some well-known 
public characters, without success. For 
example, so far as we have been able to 
learn, there never was a photograph tak- 
en of our two leading New York mer- 
chants, Messrs. A. T. Stewart and H. B. 
Claflin, nor have we been able to in- 
duce them to sit. Our readers were 
clamorous for a sketch of Horace Gree- 
ley, and it was years before we succeeded 
in getting a cast from his head and a bi- 
ography for publication; but we were 
the first to give his portrait and character 
to the public, since which time his life 
has been written and scattered through- 
out the land. The same is true of Henry 
Ward Beecher and of dozens of others. 
We propose to keep on and continue to 
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serve up the characters of such as the 
public may wish to have, from our point 
of view. This is a field occupied by no 
other publication, Our readers must be 
patient, and they shall see “the lions.” 


—_—_+04—__—_ 


HONESTY. 


——_———— 


WHEN the Apostle Paul, in that chapter of 
his celebrated Epistle to the Romans 
which sums up in a most impressive and fervid 
exhortation the duties of a Christian, says: 
“ Provide things honest in the sight of all men,” 
he doubtless left it to be inferred that on no 
occasion and for no reason should a falsehood 
be told or a deception practiced. From this 
passage, and other passages of like import in 
the New Testament, the homely proverb, 
“ Honesty is the best policy,” may have been 
derived, or else it is a sententious and pithy 
concentration of the moral deductions of 
thoughtful minds in past ages. 

There are some would-be philosophers who 
question the soundness of that proverb. They 
claim that circumstances give the proper color 
and moral tone to measures ; that if success in 
worthy enterprise be sought, it may happen 
that the necessity will arise for the exercise of 
duplicity, or even direct falsehood, in which 
case the object in view may warrant such 
action. Washington’s motto, Hzitus acta probat, 
commonly translated “ the end justifies the 
means,” is cited by some who have recourse to 
such reasoning ; but they have no measures of 
Washington, introduced during his public ca- 
reer, on which to lay the finger in illustration 
of their views of honesty not the best policy. 
Washington entered upon his official duties as 
the first President of this Republic amid much 
political agitation, and during both his terms 
of office party spirit ran high; but he sat in 
serene greatness above the turbulent waves of 
faction and commanded the admiration and 
love of his country, not by adroit diplomacy, 
the skillful disposal of places important and 
unimportant, or the ingenious management of 
those whom the Constitution accorded him as 
his counselors, but by the directness and 
candor of his language and actions—by the 
conspicuous integrity of his life and the nobility 
of his motives. 

I can not but think that Washington would 
have translated his motto something after this 
sort: “ The end approves or confirms the act.” 





In other words, “ look to the end for the con- 
firmation of the course which has been pur- 
sued,—by its fruits ye shall know the character 
of my effort, whether it has been good or bad.” 
He probably gathered some inspiration from 
that well-known sentiment of the great poet: 


“ Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God's, and truth’s.” 


I believe that the enunciation of such prin- 
ciples as those contained in the often-iterated 
phrases, “ The end justifies (or sanctifies) the 
means,” “ When among Romans, do as Ro- 
mans do,” “ Match cunning with cunning,” by 
men skillful in sophistry, has done much to- 
ward rendering dishonesty so prevalent among 
all classes of society as it notoriously is to-day. 
In the world of politics, deceit, chicanery, and 
fraud stalk unblushingly. Men trusted with 
responsible positions make use of them as 
vehicles by which they may secure selfish ends. 
We see here and there combinations of na- 
tional, state, county, city, or town officials, who 
act, not for the good of the nation, the state, or 
community which has conferred its benefits 
upon them, and given them authority to apply 
its money and execute its laws and expects 
them to render faithful service, but in concert 
for the more effectual and secure consumma- 
tion of schemes of personal enrichment. The 
term “ Ring” is well known among the intel- 
ligent for its peculiar expression and apt 
designation of organized official duplicity and 
fraud. 

Business men, highly appreciative of the old 
legal maxim, caveat emptor, are willing to reap 
what profits they may from the customer who 
relies more upon a salesman’s representations 
than upon a close scrutiny of the goods offered 
for sale. Or, co-operating together, they seek 
to contro] the supply and price of some staple 
article, and thus compel the consumer in his 
necessity to submit to their extortionate de- 
mands. 

Even in the pulpit, where society reasonably 
looks for some manifestation of approximate vir- 
tue, men are found who bend their high calling 
to serve low-born, selfish purposes. How often 
it happens that Christian ministers withdraw 
from stations where the cause they represent- 
ed and led was to all appearances prospering, 
and where they were honored and esteemed 
by a large and ‘generous congregation, and 
take others on the pretext that in the new 
spheres they will have enlarged and better op- 
portunities for “doing their Master’s work ;” 
whereas the divine nature of their “ call,” if 
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analyzed, would have distributed itself among 
the thousand or two thousand additional 
dollars which baited those “ calls.” 

In domestic life we find the housekeeper la- 
menting the insincerity and occasional pilfer- 
ings of servants to whom good wages are paid 
and many kindnesses accorded. 

In the social circle we hear constant com- 
plaints of misplaced confidence, unjust reflec- 
tion, and disreputable gossip. And so on 
through the many departments of American 
life the spirit of dishonesty seems so predom- 
inant, that the saying, commonly attributed 
to Sir Robert Walpole, that “all men have 
their price,” seems practically true. 

But can such a state of morals be avoided 
while so many influences exist in our atmos- 
phere to divert the minds of ambitious men 
and women from the attainment of their ends 
by legitimate means? It is even expected that 
a public servant shall not neglect opportunities 
while in office to enrich himself; and he whose 
staunch integrity forbids him to add one 
“dirty shilling” to the meager salary given by 
government for his faithful discharge of 1m- 
portant duties, and who retires from office 
poorer than when he assumed it, is looked 
upon as a wonder, a singular combination of 
timidity and honesty. 

The circumstances of people are subject to 
such abrupt and frequent transitions; we see 
so many rolling in gilded opulence to-day who 
yesterday were scarcely able to meet the 
expenses incident to their households; there 
ire so many incentives to speculative enter- 
prise in the very nature of our unexampled 
growth and prosperity ; and there are so many 
conspicuous examples of excessively rich men 
who control important public interests by the 
very weight of their distended purses, that the 
yearning for wealth and the contempt for 
poverty everywhere manifest are not to be 
wondered at. 

“The poor,” says an observer of the times, 
“ advise their little ones to strive after position 
and wealth ; the rich desire that their children 
shall not be compelled to take a more humble 
position than that in which they were reared. 
Examples of extravagance are sct on every 
hand, until the minds of the people have 
become dazzled and crazed. Men begin busi- 
ness, often establish a good character, and a 
heavy and profitable run of trade, and intend, 
in many instances, to be honest under all cir- 
cumstances ; but when a season of depression 
comes they are led, step by step, into a dis- 
reputable course in order to bolster up their 





extravagant mode of living, or a false pride as 
to the position they occupy in society con- 
strains them to hide from their friends and the 
community their true condition. Finally, they 
have collected enough dishonesty, little by 
little, to form in their own minds a degraded 
opinion of themselves, and as there may be no 
honorable escape from their position, except 
through humiliating confessions, they are fully 
prepared to strike out boldly, gather together 
what they can, and be off, leaving creditors 
and tried and true friends amazed at the 
announcement.” 

No amount of ingenious speculation can 
avoid the fair conclusions of a great moral and 
Christian principle; and no man of fairly 
balanced intellect and candid utterances would 
offset the claims of honesty by a plea of ex- 
pediency. And although dissimulation, equiv- 
ocacy, evasion, and falsehood abound in all the 
walks of civilized life, yet scarcely one man 
can be found whose moral sentiments are so 
blunted and marred that he can not feel some 
admiration and respect for him whose uncor- 
ruptible honesty dare assert itself, come what 
may, pecuniary loss, or personal disgrace at 
the hands of a mistaken and indiscreet public. 
But the truly honest man can not always 
remain under a cloud. Sooner or later the 
truth will dispel the prejudice and invidious- 
ness which influenced public opinion, his char- 
acter will shine forth in all the brightness of 
its purity and beauty, and they who were first 
to condemn will be among the first to approve 
and admire. 

Dishonesty may have its gains, but those gains 
work no beneficent results ; infectious-like, they 
seem to impart a moral poison to those who 
willingly share in them. 

The rewards of honesty are many more than 
those of dishonesty, even from a worldly point 
of view. The young man who determines to 
do right in the start will command far better 
chances of ultimate success than he who seeks 
to profit by his opportunities to defraud, and 
besides these he will experience a sense of 
mental contentment and dignity entirely foreign 
to the consciousness of the other. The genuine 
happiness felt by the old merchant who replied 
to one who had asked how he made his money, 
“ By hard work, and in it all there is not one 
dirty shilling,” can only be appreciated by 
those who have “ honest hearts and arms.” 

The man who can appeal to Heaven for the 
rectitude of his intentions in all things, who 
feels that to truth his highest and strongest 
allegiance belongs, and that nothing in the 
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way of money or social position could tempt 
him to turn away from that allegiance, is the 
true man, that “noblest work of God,” most 
worthy the enthusiasm of the poet. D. 


—___+04-—_ 
DEATH OF GENERAL THOMAS. 


| getathnigeg—r00 representative American has 
gone. Last month it became our duty to 
record the sudden death of one, in the prime 
of his manhood, who stood in the forefront of 
the world’s statesmen—Anson Burlingame. 
Now we are called upon to make some men- 
tion of a soldier of sterling qualities, General 
George H. Thomas, who died on the 27th of 
March, from an attack of apoplexy. He was 
a man of large and ponderous physical organ- 
ization, and had latterly become quite fleshy, 
so that his death from congestion, premature 
though it may be termed, was only what might 
have been fearfully looked for by himself and 
friends. A phrenological sketch, published 
several years ago, contains this allusion to 
some of his leading traits of character : 

“There can be no timidity in such an organ- 
ization, no shirking fire, but only the judicious 
prudence and thoughtfulness coming from a 
well-balanced intellect and sound judgment. 
The head is high, and the volume of the brain, 
as a whole, immense, being about twenty-four 
inches in circumference—the average size is 
twenty-two—yet it is not disproportioned to 
his body, but well rounded out in all its parts. 
There is nothing pinched up, out of place, or 
in excess. 

“He is very large in Benevolence, large in 
Veneration, Spirituality, Hope, and Conscien- 
tiousness. Self-Esteem and Approbativeness 
are not large, and he is as modest, as unassum- 
ing, and as sympathetical as he is magnanimous, 
devotional, and great. Notice how broad and 
full the intellect! perceptives and reflectives 
amply developed, the most marked deficiency 
in the whole being the organ of Language. 
He talks little, but says much. There can 
be no redundancy of words in him; every 
word, like a well-directed blow with a ham- 
mer, drives the nail home, and clinches it. He 
wastes no words, but every sentence comes 
booming on, more like a ball from a cannon 
than like a whizzing bullet from a Minie 
rifle. His Constructiveness and planning talent 
would enable him to excel as a projector. He 
has both taste and original inventiveness, and 
planning talent. His motto, however, would 
be, Utility first, and beauty afterward.” 





General Thomas was born in Southampton 
County, Virginia, in July, 1816. His father 
was of English descént, and his mother of 
Huguenot. He was appointed from that State 
to West Point in 1836, graduated on ist July, 
1840, and was appointed to the Third Artillery. 
In the following year he distinguished himself 
in the war against the Florida Indians, and was 
brevetted first lieutenant for his gallantry. He 


PORTRAIT OF GEN. THOMAS. 


accompanied General Taylor to Mexico, and at 
Monterey won the brevet rank of captain. At 
Buena Vista, again, he distinguished himself 
nobly, and was brevetted major. On the close 
of the war he returned home, and in 1850 as- 
sumed the responsible post of instructor of ar- 
tillery and cavalry at West Point. At the out- 
break of the war Major Thomas was one of the 
few Virginians who held to the cause of the 
Union, and in May, 1861, he was appointed 
colonel of the Fifth Virginia Cavalry. He 
soon became a Brigadier-General of volunteers, 
and was sent to Kentucky, where he won the 
first important battle of the war, at Mill Spring, 
on the 19th of January, 1862. He served at 
Shiloh, Corinth, Perryville, and Chickamauga, 
and was promoted to command the Army of 
the Cumberland in October, 1863, In the great 
battle of Chattanooga his troops bore a leading 
part; the celebrated assault on Missionary 
Ridge was made by three of his divisions. 
During the campaign which ended with the 
capture of Atlanta in September, 1864, he com- 
manded one of the combined armies under Gen. 
Sherman. When the march to the sea was un- 
dertaken, Gen. Thomas was sent back to Nash- 
ville to reorganize the fragments of troops that 
were scattered throughout the department, and 
concentrate them against Hood, who had shown 
his intention to invade Tennessee. The cam- 
paign, which was marked by the battle of 
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Franklin, and culminated in the battle of 
Nashville, was entirely planned and directed 
by Thomas. During this campaign Gen. Grant 
was repeatedly dissatisfied with the slowness 
of his movements, and on the eve of the battle 
of Nashville made an order removing him. 
But the order was not sent forward from the 
War Department, and Thomas’s decisive victo- 
ry on the same day soon justified the wisdom 
of his action, and put an end to all thought of 
relieving him of his command. Indeed, one 
of the characteristic features of his career is 
that he was never defeated in a battle. 

After the termination of the war Thomas 
was assigned by President Johnson to com- 
mand the district including Georgia, Florida, 
and Alabama. 

When the law creating the rank of General 
was passed, Mr. Johnson was disposed to con- 
fer it upon Thomas rather than Grant; but 
this desire encountered nothing but opposition 
on the part of Thomas, and it was abandoned 
accordingly. 

Thomas was next transferred to the com- 
mand of Tennessee and Kentucky, where he 
remained, with his headquarters at Louisville. 
Shortly after the inauguration of President 
Grant, he was sent to San Francisco to take 
command of the Pacific coast. This office he 
held at the time of his death. 

A writer in one of the New York dailies 
speaks of him as a man and a soldier in terms 
of high laudation, but not inappropriately. A 
paragraph or two will not be out of place 
here: 

“Gen. Thomas was a man of solid judg- 
ment, great dignity, and disinterestedness of 
character; faithful to his duty under all cir- 
cumstances ; without ambition beyond his pro- 
fession ; endowed with the purest sentiments 
of patriotism and honor; a true friend, and a 
noble-hearted gentleman. His intelligence was 
comprehensive and substantial, but not rapid 
nor brilliant. Asan officer, his plans were form- 
ed with deliberation and executed with steadi- 
ness. He was prudent without timidity, brave 
without rasliness, impetuous in action without 
bravado. His firmness bordered on obstinacy, 
and the convictions of his mind were not easily 
shaken. He was endowed with great elegance 
of manners, and exercised a delicate care in 
the performance of every social duty. With 
all his dignity there was not the least haughti- 
ness in his composition ; his kindness of heart 
was as prompt toward a common soldier as 
toward the most distinguished of his col- 
leagues. His men loved him; they had been 





in the fire with him, and knew he could be 
depended upon. 

“No man was freer from selfishness. He 
had a horror of everything that looked like 
intrigue, and repeatedly refused the chief com- 
mand because his confidence and regard for the 
officer whom it was proposed that he should 
replace would not allow him to accept the 
offer. After the battle of Perryville, Mr. Stan- 
ton desired that he should succeed Buell, but 
he declined; after the battle of Chickamauga 
he might at once have had the place of Rose- 
crans, but he would not; and he was finally 
assigned to the chief place in the Army of the 
Cumberland by a positive order which left him 
no option.” 


——. -+0+-—__—_ 


A PRODIGY IN CALCULATION. 


HE rarity of harmonious mental develop- 

ment is palpable to all who take any 
pains to examine the characters of those who 
surround him. Here and there one is con- 
spicuously above the rest in capacity and is 
looked upon with admiration, but should 
such conspicuous mind be analyzed, it would 
be found that its superiority lay in the natu- 
ral development and culture perhaps of a few 
organs, while in other respects it did not rise 
above mediocrity. Now and then we meet 
with instances of unique development so 
extraordinary that they amount almost to 
insanity. There have been men who have 
shown great artistic ability, but in everything 
else were the veriest dunces. Some of the 
cretins of the Alps surprise us by their 
mechanical dexterity, but they are so lacking 
in intellect that to render their mechanical 
skill of service they require direction and 
guidance. 

Everybody in America, or at least in the 
United States, has heard of Blind Tom, the 
wonderful musician, whose chief talent seems 
to lie in the great activity of Tune, while in 
other respects he is said to be but little re- 
moved from the idiot. 

An instance of unique development in the 
direction of calculation has lately been an- 
nounced to us, which is well worth a place 
in these columns. Our authority is the St. 
Louis Republican, which thus alludes to it : 

“At or near Warrensburg, Johnson 
County, in this State, resides a poor widow 
woman, who has a son, Reuben Field, a mere 
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boy, untutored, and seemingly almost incapa- 
ble of literary culture, who yet possesses 
most remarkable powers of mental calcula- 
tion. As evidence of this, among many 
other evidences that might be cited, a 
gentleman of St. Louis, who had heard of 
his possessing this faculty, sent him the fol- 
lowing figures, viz.: 145,145,145,145, ask- 
ing him to square this number mentally, that 
is, multiply the number by itself, and send 
him the result, with the time taken to per- 
form it, scarcely believing, however, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary accounts 
related of him, that he could be capable of 
the task. In this, however, he was mistaken, 
as were others to whom the proposition had 
been named. A letter has been received by 
the gentleman named, from a highly respect- 
able and reliable citizen of Warrensburg, 
who states that in three minutes’ time the 
boy Field mentally and accurately pronoun- 
ced the result, 21,067,113,159,163,117,071,025, 
or written in words, twenty-one sextillions, 
sixty-seven quintillions, one hundred and 
thirteen quadrillions, one hundred and fifty- 
nine trillions, one hundred and sixty-three 
billions, one hundred and seventeen millions, 
seventy-one thousand and twenty-five. 

“ Though such exhibitions of mental power 
of calculation as the one exhikited in the 
above are not altogether unheard of, they are 
nevertheless rare. In this instance it will 
appear all the more marvelous when it is 
stated that this boy, Reuben Field, is almost 
entirely uneducated. Indeed, the letter 
referred to above says Field maintains it is 
of ‘no use for boys to go to school, as he 
can’t learn anything, and never could.’ In 
fact, except in this matter of calculation, in 
which he is a marvel, he is said to be ‘ very 
ignorant in all other matters,’ lazy, uncouth, 
disposed to wander idly from place to place, 
and, worst of all, perhaps, ‘is very fond of 
drink.’ Yet the letter states ‘he can repeat 
the eighty-seventh line in multiplication 
backwards and forwards, and does many 
marvelous things in calculating mentally.’ 
Let those who think the solution required 
in the proposition given above can not be a 
difficult one, because rendered by an illiterate 
and uncultivated boy, call to mind that this 
solution, by the usual forms of multiplication, 


requires the use of 191 figures, 144 multipli- 





cations, 23 additions, and 15 combinations 
of figures, and that this, by the ordinary 
processes of multiplication, is to be performed 
and retained in the mind until the process 
is completed. When they realize this, or 
attempt the solution itself, they will very 
likely come to the conclusion that Reuben 
Field is a prodigy in mental calculations.” 


———-+04-___ 


ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
OME of the hest discoveries and happiest 
experiments in the various branches of 

science have been made by chance. Watts, 
the engineer, took the lobster’s tail for his 
model, when he was constructing pipes to 
convey water to Glasgow from the opposite . 
side of the Clyde. Brunel, who constructed 
the tunnel under the Thames, took his first 
idea from the ship-worm, as he observed it 
perforate, with its well-armed head, first in 
one direction and then in another, till the 
arched way was complete, and then daub 
over the roof and sides with a kind of var- 
nish, The art of portrait-painting is believ- 
ed to have had its origin in an accident. 
Corinthia, a young girl of Sycon, discovered 
her beautiful lover asleep; the lamp which 
burned beside him cast the shadow of his 
profile on the wall; struck by the likeness, 
and inspired by love, she traced it, and thus 
produced the first specimen of that delight- 
ful art. The hammer of a blacksmith 
suggested a subject for one of Haydn’s best 
compositions, An artist in vain tried to 
give the drapery about which he was em- 
ployed in his picture the graceful folds which 
could alone satisfy him ; vexed at his failure, 
he was about to put the painting away, when 
a servant entered the studio and, putting to 
rights such things as fell in his way, he 
threw his master’s cloak across the stand; 
it fell into the graceful folds so much 
desired by the painter. So an artist, in 
despair of imparting the expression of the 
excitement and heat of the chase to the 
noble horse he was painting, flung his brush 
impatiently away; it splashed upon the nos- 
trils of the horse, and represented at once 
the foam, which was all that was required. 

In every-day life our happiest thoughts 
seem to be chance comers. 
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AN ASSASSIN AND HIS VICTIM. 

ERE are portraits of two Frenchmen— 

said to be likenesses—which must im- 
press the observer that the originals are, or 
were, anything but saints. Ifa man may be 





had courage, while the assassin is a base 
coward. Neither imbecility, nor idiocy, nor 
insanity can be urged in extenuation of the 
crime. It was ambition, pride, conceit, and 
pluck on one side, and low brutality with 
fear, timidity, and cowardice on the other, 
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PORTRAIT OF PRINCE PIERRE NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 





known by his “look,” according to Ecclesi- 
astes, both these men are bad. Without the 
rules of science, no one would greatly err in 
judging the general character of these beefy, 
not to say “ bully” fellows. If one be lower, 
coarser, and more brutal than the other, it is 
because of the more animal life he has led. 
In the one, low sensualism is clearly predom- 
inant; that he is selfish, base, bad, and a 
most miserable sinner is certain. The victim 
was on a plane astep or a degree higher; he 





that led to the meeting and the death. Both 
are low; one is simply beastly, with all the 
finer human sensibilitics so completely blunt- 
ed that he is unfit to be trusted with liberty. 
He ought to be put on a low diet, deprived 
of wine and tobacco, and the means of in- 
dulging his animal propensities. A few 
years at hard labor, in close confinement, 
under religious influences, would do him 
good. Both were educated in intellect, but 
not developed in the moral or religious fac- 
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ulties. Both lived in their passions and their 
pride. Self, and only self, animated them. 
A godless life leaves its impress on the face, 
and controls the character. A life of kind- 
ness, justice, and meekness stamps the face 
and the character of the good man. We may 
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Here is a brief account of the principals in 
the fatal affair : 

Prince Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte pre- 
vious to this fatal encounter seems to have 
been scarcely known to the world outside of 
Paris. He is the third son of Lucien Bona- 


PORTRAIT OF VICTOR NOIR. 





become what we will. If we would grow in 
grace, we must direct our thoughts in proper 
channels; must live self-denying lives; that 
is to say, must do as we ought in the sight 
of Heaven, instead of yielding to perverted 
appetite and passion. 

What may be done with this assassin the 
courts will decide. His name—not his char- 
acter—may save him from the gallows or the 
guillotine. He is a Prince, and a Bonaparte 
—-was there ever a good Bonaparte ? 





parte, and was born at Rome. His career, 
as it has been presented by foreign papers, 
does not reflect honor upon his name, but 
shows him to have been for the most part an 
adventurous, quarrelsome, and dangerous fel- 
low. In 1848, on the strength of his father’s 
well-known republican principles, he ob- 
tained a military appointment, but lost it in 
1849 on account of willful acts of insubordin- 
ation. 

As a duelist and bravo he seems to have 
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sustained well the old Corsican prestige. 
After the assumption of imperial authority 
by Napoleon IIL, with which he seems to 
have manifested no sympathy, he lived in 
retirement, and though holding the rank of 
Prince, he has not been considered a mem- 
ber of the Imperial family. 

Victor Noir, or rather Victor Salmon, com- 
menced life as a linendraper’s assistant, and, 
while so engaged, now and then wrote an 
article for the public prints. He was ad- 
vised to devote himself to journalism. He 
sought a connection with some newspaper, 
and being of the liberal order politically, 
was made a reporter for the Hpoque. From 
the Epoque he went on the editorial staff of 
the Journal de Paris, then threw up his en- 
gagement for a position on the Rappel. Soon 
after the Marseillaise was started by Roche- 
fort, he became an assistant editor. The 
aggressive spirit of that hot paper suited 
him, although it is said that in physical re- 
spects, notwithstanding his size and muscular 
strength, he was gentle and totally unfamil- 
iar with the use of arms. His fiery articles, 
however, frequently brought him into trouble, 
and he has taken a principal part in some 
duels, but without serious bodily harm until 
the altercation with Pierre Bonaparte. 

The origin of the disastrous affair seems to 
have been this, A feud had sprung up be- 
tween two Corsican journals, one of which, 
representing the republican party in that 
semi-civilized island, attacked the memory 
of Napoleon L, which in these days one 
would think was a sufficiently worn-out 
theme not to have excited the indignant 
notice of any of his descendants. Prince 
Pierre, however, as a son of Lucien Bonaparte, 
who had been a red-hot republican in 1848, 
and had shown his utter disregard for social 
distinctions by marrying the daughter of a 
working-man of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
thought it necessary to take up the pen in 
defense of his famous uncle. But he simply 
indicted a vulgar and brutal tirade, in which 
he spoke of “ strewing the bowels of these 
wretches—the Corsican republicans — about 
the fields.” To this article, printed in the 
Avenir de Corse, he certainly had the courage 


to put his name. Its appearance called forth. 


a temperate enough reply on the part of the 
local oppesition journal, and a smart attack 





on the Prince in the Marseillaise, the appear- 
ance of which latter induced him to send a 
challenge to M. Rochefort, although the arti- 
cle was signed with another writer’s name. 
The Prince in his letter told, M. Rochefort 
that he would find him installed “ neither in 
a palace nor a chateau, but in a simple house, 
No. 50 Rue d’Auteuil,” and promised him 
that if he called he would certainly not find 
the Prince out. 

While this was taking place, M. Grousset, 
the representative in Paris of La Revanche, 
the journal which had the feud with the 
Avenir de la Corse, took upon himself to send 
a challenge to Prince Pierre for the expres- 
sions made use of by him in the article of 
which we have spoken, and he intrusted his 
message to MM. Ulric de Fonvielle and Vic- 
tor Noir, who thereupon called on Prince 
Pierre in the capacity of M. Grousset’s sec- 
onds. The latter rode with these gentlemen 
in the same vehicle to Auteuil, which is be- 
tween three and four miles distant from the 
Boulevards, and walked up and down witha 
friend whom he accidentally met there, while 
the two seconds sought an interview with the 
Prince. According to the account of the 
one who is alive to tell the tale, after pre- 
senting their cards they were ushered up 
stairs through a fencing-room into the salon, 
when a door opened, and Prince Pierre made 
his appearance. M. Grousset’s letter was 
handed to him, and after reading it he 
crushed it up and returned it, saying to his 
visitors, “I provoked M. Rochefort because 
he is the standard-bearer of crapulism. I 
have no answer to give M. Grousset. Are 
you,” pursued the Prince, “conjointly re- 
sponsible with these carrion-mongers?” 
“We come,” was the reply, “ to fulfill a com- 
mission courteously.” “Do you,” persisted 
the Prince, “share the opinion of these 
wretches?” to which M. Victor Noir re- 
joined, “We share those of our friends.” 
At this instant, says M. de Fonvielle, the 
Prince struck M. Victor Noir with his left 
hand, and drew a revolver with his right 
from his trowser’s pocket, and fired point 
blank. M. Victor Noir, wounded fatally, 
rushed out of the room and dropped dead in 
the street. The Prince in the mean time 
fired at M. de Fonvielle, who was trying to 
draw a revolver he had with him out of its 
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case; after which he placed his back against 
the door and took a second aim; but M. de 
Fonvielle succeeded in escaping through an- 
other door before the Prince had time to fire. 
The latter, however, gave chase, and sent his 
second shot as he had sent his first, through 
M. de Fonvielle’s overcoat, as the latter was 
descending the staircase. 

Taking advantage of this crime committed 
by a Bonaparte, the rabid republicans of 
Paris, with the excitable Rochefort at their 
head, made it an occasion for a public out- 
burst against the Government. The funeral 
of Victor Noir was attended by over 100,000 
people, some thousands of workshops being 
closed throughout the day on account of the 
absence of the workmen. No serious demon- 
strations, however, were made, although a 
few of the streets of Paris were barricaded 
for a time. Napoleon’s effective police sys- 
tem, and his prompt approval of the arrest 
of Prince Pierre, by the Minister of Justice, 
tended to allay the prevailing excitement to 
a great degree. 

The Prince was tried at Tours, for the 
shooting of Noir, by a special commission, 
and his trial resulted in a verdict of acquit- 
tal. He was, however, sentenced to pay the 
family of the murdered man the sum of 
25,000 francs. The verdict appears to have 
given little satisfaction, all classes in Paris 
expressing great astonishment. French pa- 
pers announce that the Prince has been re- 
quested by the Emperor to leave the country. 

+04 


IS PHRENOLOGY DEAD? 


N article, entitled “The Lingering Ad- 
mirers of Phrenology,” by Professor 
Cleland, in the popular Science Review, is de- 
serving a few comments from the position 
which it occupies, as well as from the attempt 
to misshape its physiological and anatomical 
facts. If it had been entitled “ A Lingering 
Effort to Obscure the Claims of Phrenology,” 
the title and article would have harmonized 
better than they do. A thinking reader 
must see that the facts presented and admis- 
sions made in that article do more to confirm 
than weaken the claims of Phrenology, and 
all of the objections made to it have been 
more than once answered in phrenological 
publications of the day. Its physiological 





and anatomical facts deserve a place in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL as well as the Re- 
view. The readers of the Journat, at least, 
would comprehend their bearing, and per- 
haps some of the readers of the Review, as 
they are supposed to be “scientific” men 
and women. 

The article commences thus: “To slay 
those that are already slain may be excellent 
sport to employ the courage of Falstaff, but 
the reader perusing the title of this article 
may perhaps be disposed to ask why the 
pages of this Review should be occupied. 
with the discussion of so dead a doctrine as 
Phrenology.” Is it dead? What does this 
Professor admit upon this point? “They 
[Gall and Spurzheim] judged rightly enough 
that there was some connection between brain 
and mind. Much of the evidence that the 
brain is the organ of the mind is so palpable 
that it could not remain long hid.” * * * 
“ The reader is not to imagine, because it has 
been argued that different faculties are not 
localized in different parts of the cerebral 
hemisphere, that therefore it follows that 
there is no connection between the shape of 
the head and the mental character.” And 
again: “It is obvious that the relationship 
of the amount of brain to the mental facul- 
ties is more than physiognomical.” 

The Professor, while thus acknowledging 
the connection between the mind and the 
brain, denies the action of the mind-faculties 
through specific portions of the brain. I 
will here notice one of his objections: “‘ The 
convolutions have not the smallest corre- 
spondence with the phrenological organs 
which cross them, cut them up, and combine 
them in the most regardless fashion.” 

All the functions of life in the vegetable 
kingdom, and all the functions of life and 
action in the animal kingdom, are made 
through organs which were made for, and 
adapted to, the purposes of their action. Our 
jaws and teeth were made to masticate our 
food; our stomachs to digest it, to nourish 
the physical organism; our lungs to purify 
and vitalize the blood by pouring a stream 
of fresh air upon it. The five senses of the 
human organism—seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, and feeling—were made to convey to 
the mind a knowledge of its surrounding re- 
lationships. The laws of mind are in har- 
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mony with the physical organism in which it 
lives, which it controls, and through which 
it acts upon material substances. Its organ 
of action is the brain; occupying a central 
position, its faculties radiate to the surface 
in special directions for thought as much as 
in special directions to control the voluntary 
or involuntary action of the physical system. 
When Professor Cleland can draw the dis- 
tinct line between the faculties of the mind 
in their associated or united action, phrenolo- 
gists can draw the exact line upon the con- 
volutions of the brain, or rather nature will 
do it. WILLIAM CLARK. 

Montice..o, Iowa. 

[We thank Mr. Clark for his brief notice 
of the essay in the Social Science Review, and 
think it unnecessary to add further remarks. ] 


be For Our Doung Folks. 


“] CANT.” 
FOR THE BOYS. 
—) —— 
“ T CAN’T do it, so what’s the use of trying?” 
and the boy with impatient, fretful air 
and tearful eyes pushes his slate and book aside 
and bows his head in his hand. He had been 
given a simple problem from the day’s lesson, 
which his kind teacher felt sure was quite 
within his powers, but at the first glimpse of 
its terms his countenance fell, his heart failed 
him, and without the slightest show of effort 
he murmured, “ I can’t do it, I know I can’t.” 
Now, the fault with him did not lie in his 
inability to do the task assigned, not at all; 
for he was up to the average of school-boys ; 
but lay in his want of resolution and firmness. 
He hadn’t that pluck which faces real difficul- 
ties with an earnest determination to do its 
best, and so faltered from the mere thought of 
meeting obstacles in his work. It is very 
likely, too, that his easy, indulgent parents had 
strengthened his weakness by helping him 
over those difficulties in his lessons which 
seemed to him “so hard,” a line of conduct 
which they should have carefully avoided. 
How many of our youth are weakened and 
permanently impaired for the rigors of mature 
life by inconsiderate parents, who think they 
save their children much trouble, anxiety, etc., 
by doing for them what they should be left, or 
encouraged, to do for themselves ! 
No boy or man would know how much he 
was able to accomplish if he did not go boldly 














to work at things which in the outset appeared 
very difficult; and it is wonderful, too, how 
many obstacles, seemingly insurmountable, 
melt away before the persevering! It is work, 
my young friend, honest, earnest work which 
accomplishes the greatest and best results in 
the various spheres of human industry. 

Genius certainly can do much, but it is 
diligent work which is the surest element of 
success. 

The spirit of “I can’t” never moved the 
wheels of progress and civilization one inch 
forward, because it shrinks back from ventur- 
ing into the unknown or attempting the untri- 
ed. Where, think you, would be the great dis- 
coveries and inventions which this age values 
so highly—such for instance as the steam- 
engine, the spinning-jenny, the locomotive, the 
electric telegraph, the sewing-machine, the 
photograph—if that sentiment in the great 
minds that brought them to light had been 
that of “I can’t?” 

There is no encouragement, no hope, no 
cheerful energy, no force, no struggle, in “I 
can’t,” only a sodden, downcast, gloomy, 
petulant disposition, which demoralizes and 
disheartens. They who are a drag on the 
world, as they are an annoyance and a weight 
to their friends and associates, are those 
who have suffered the “I can’t” spirit to get 
the upper hand in their characters, and so 
influence for the worst their minds and bodies. 

A while ago I read a good story somewhere, 
which well illustrates the point I would enforce 
in the few sentences above given, and which I 
will relate as I remember it. 

Tommy was a New England boy, the eldest 
son of a widow living in humble circumstances 
near Boston. Naturally bright and active, he 
was much beloved and indulged at home by 
his mother and sisters. In fact, they had got 
into the habit of doing nearly everything for 
him, until he thought that he could not bring a 
pail of water from the cistern to the house, or’ 
black his boots, himself. One evening an 
uncle, who was usually appealed to by 
Tommy’s mother whenever she needed some 
advice in the conduct of her affairs, came to 
the house, and in the course of conversation 
said: “By the way, sister, it is time that boy 
of yours was doing something for himself. He 
must be fifteen years old now, and that is about 
the right age for a lad to get a good clerk- 
ship.” 

“ Yes, I know it, William,” faltered the lady, 
“but I’m afraid he’s hardly strong enough to 
take and keep an errand-boy’s place. You 
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know his constitution has always been delicate 
—besides, we can’t think of parting with him 
et.” 
. “Tut, tut, the boy’s as strong and hearty as 
nine-tenths of those of his age now in stores 
earning good wages. He’s been home too 
much, and needs some of the outer world’s 
discipline to develop and make a man of him ; 
and in my opinion, if 8omething is not done 
soon, he’ll be spoiled, and amount to nothing.” 

















“ Well, brother,” said the widow with a half 
sob, “ you know best about these things, but 
do try to get poor Tommy a good, easy place— 
I wouldn’t have him knocked about for the 
world.” 

The prudent uncle found a place for his 
nephew in the office of a friend, Mr. Shaw, of 
Boston, and the anxious mother, after fitting 
Tommy out in the best style her narrow cir- 
cumstances afforded, accompanied him to the 
city and called on the gentleman. After intro- 
«ucing herself and Tommy, she said: “ I hope, 
sir, that the work my son will have to do here 
may not prove too much for his strength.” 
“Do not trouble yourself on that account, dear 
madam,” said Mr. Shaw, who at once appreci- 
ated the condition of things; “my require- 
ments will not be severe, and besides, I will 
promise you that whatever he can’t do, I'll do 
for him.” 

After some further talk the widow departed, 
well satisfied with her son’s employer. At the 
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close of the day, when it was time to leave the 
office, Mr. Shaw said to Tommy, “I want you 
to be here bright and early to-morrow morning, 
to open the office, make the fire, and sweep 
out, and have everything shining by the time 
I show myself.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Tommy. 

When Mr. Shaw showed himself the next 
morning, nothing had been done. There was 
no fire, and the litter of yesterday still cumbered 
the floor, while Tommy stood in the 
midst, looking helpless and tearful. 

“ How is this, Tommy ?” he said, “ why 
have you not done as I requested ?” 

“ Oh, I can’t, sir; I can’t.” 

“ Well, don’t cry about it,” said Mr. 
Shaw. “I told your mother, you know, 
that what you couldn’t do, I'd do for 
you.” And Mr. Shaw went to work, 
and in a jiffy hada bright fire crackling 
in the grate, and things cleaned up so 
that the office looked cheerful and at- 
\ tractive. Tommy concluded that he 
< had found a splendid situation. 

At night, when they were leaving, Mr. 
Shaw said, “‘ Now, my boy, let me see 
what you can do to-morrow morning 
toward cleaning up and fixing things.” 

The next day, however, the same pro- 
gramme was repeated, the clerk doing 
nothing more than looking on while the 
= master put the office in order for busi- 

ness. Then at night Mr. Shaw said: 

“Tommy, you must have learned by 

this time how to make the fire, dust and 
sweep out. To-morrow morning I intend to take 
a horseback-ride after breakfast, and will not be 
down as early as usual. Can you not promise 
to have everything in order when I come?” 

“TI guess so,” answered Tommy. But the 
next morning Mr. Shaw made his appearance, 
riding-whip in hand, on a scene scarcely dif- 
erent from that of the two previous mornings. 

“ Here, Tommy, take this,” said Mr. Shaw in 
a pleasant tone, extending the whip to him, 
“and give yourself a good trouncing.” 

“ Oh, I can’t, sir; I can’t,” whined Tommy. 

“Well, don’t cry, my boy. I told your 
mother, as you remember, that what you 
couldn’t do, I'd do for you.” 

So Mr. Shaw did for Tommy what Tommy 
couldn’t do for himself, and doubtless did it 
well, for Tommy never said “I can’t” to him 
again, and found himself quite equal to the 
task of making a good fire and sweeping the 
office in the morning before Mr. Shaw entered 
it. HORACE DEE. 
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short, pointed, truthful, and upon subjects of vital interest. 





YOUNG-WOMANHOOD IN AMERICA 


—— girls have more liberty of action 
than French girls, and the American girl 
has a great deal more of it than the English 
girl. Upon her has been laid less of moral and 
physical restraint than upon the other two. 
This is why her head is held so high. This is 
why her eye is so keen and her voice so inci- 
sive. She is full of uncontrolled and undevel- 
oped power. If she lack the balance, the even 
ferce of the English girl, and the sinuousness 
and skill of the young French woman, she has 
qualities which are generally lacking in both 
of them, and which to her are especially neces- 
sary in the present state of American social 
existence. She has force of will, presence of 
mind, and a fearless spirit. 

American young girls in their teens, all over 
the country, are distinguished by certain general 
characteristics which, though superficial, give 
some index to national character. Nobody has 
ever called them stupid. Their bright eyes, 
rather attenuated features, and undue develop- 
ment of the nervous system, all attest their 
mental precocity. The growing girl is tor- 
mented by the wish to dress better, and to be 
prettier and more popular with the boys than 
any of the other girls of her circle. 

Such are the aspirations which come between 
her and the pages of her French Grammar and 
the perplexities of piano practising. But she 
knows that French and the piano are to be, in 
some dim way, adjuncts of that conquering 
career which she believes that the future holds 
out to her; and so she forces her unwil- 
ling mind to take in just enough of these and 
other kindred tasks to enable her to pass muster 
creditably. This is not hard, because she is 
naturally quick, if not deep. For the rest, her 
time is divided between amateur flirtations, 
anxiety about the smallness of her waist, the 
length, color, and waviness of her hair, the cul- 
tivation of her complexion, ardent aspira- 
tions after expensive jewelry, writing senti- 
mental letters to school-friends, and resolving 
the problem of getting her foot—naturally small 
and delicate, as a rule—into a shoe one or two 
sizes too small for it, according to her capacity 





for physical torture. One thing I had almost 
forgotten to enumerate. Considering the mul- 
tiplicity of her occupations, she manages to do 
an immense amount of light reading. Nothing 
in the sensational line comes amiss to her, 
from the daily paper to the last new novel. 
She is not. afraid of anybody nor of anything. 
Her complacency and her self-possession are 
unalterable. She has an aplomb which an 
English woman does not acquire till she is 
forty. Diffidence in the society of her elders is 
unknown to her. She is always sticking in 
her word upon every subject that comes up in 
conversation—whether it be the origin of the 
Pyramids, the age of the Sphynx, the pre-Ad- 
amite structure, the authenticity of the man in 
the moon, the present state of Europe, opera- 
tions in Wall Street, the whole duty of man, 
the Suez Canal, or Mrs. Wiggles’ last hop. 
And on each and all of these subjects, and a 
great many others, too numerous to mention, 
she has an opinion of her own, which she is 
sure is better than that of anybody else. 

When this irrepressible girl gets a little older, 
and begins to investigate the subject of her 
Rights and Wrongs, what can you expect? 
When she gets to thinking about these matters, 
you may prepare yourself to hear from her. 
Curiously enough, up to the epoch when she 
begins to take an interest in the matter of her 
Rights and Wrongs, she invariably regards man 
as her humble servant, who is to be on hand to 
escort her to operas and concerts, ask her to 
waltz, or make one at croquet, pick up her 
handkerchief, carry her bundles, keep a seat for 
her in the cars, and give it up enthusiastically 
the moment she makes her appearance, allow 
her to flirt with him till she is tired of flirting, 
and then offer her a home as luxurious as his 
circumstances will permit, and allow her to do 
pretty much as she pleases ever afterward! 
All at once she awakens to the conviction that 
the aforesaid man is a tyrant, and that she is 
his slave. Remember, that I am not talking of 
the one-in-a-hundred sort of young. woman— 
who is really superior, and who, though pro- 
gressive, has right ideas on the woman question, 
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—but of the common run. I am very sorry to 
say that the ordinary young woman doesn’t 
awaken to the conviction that man is a tyrant 
and that she is his slave until she has had “a 
disappointment,” or is tired of flirting, or until 
pickles and pies, tight corsets and tight boots, 
heavy chignons and thin clothing, want of suf- 
ficient physical exercise, and want of a suffi- 
ciency of wholesome mental labor have made 
her misanthropic, or dyspeptic, or nervous. 

Formerly, when young women were tired of 
flirting, or from one reason or another remained 
single, or became bilious and dyspeptic, they 
used to take to sewing societies. Now, they 
take to lecturing, either in public or in private, 
about their Rights and their Wrongs. I wish 
it to be distinctly understood that I am not 
trying to cast contumely upon the new reform 
among women, which, in many ways, is so 
noble and good; but I wish that the young 
women who make up their minds that it is 
their first duty to devote themselves to the elu- 
cidation of the Woman’s Rights problem, would 
not talk so much, and so loudly, and so shrilly, 
and so aggressively about it. 

They can all be reformers in private, but not 
one of them in ten thousand is called upon to 
be a reformer in public. The nature of the 
work they have taken upon themselves de- 
mands example rather than precept; and the 
young woman who neglects her personal ap- 
pearance and her duties as a private individual 
or member of a family, to attend conventions,. 
write essays, and promulgate her personal 
opinions on every possible occasion, both im 
public and in private, is just as obnoxious as. 
the girl who spends all her waking hours in 
rubbing cosmetics on her face, dressing, shop-~ 
ping, and doing the “ German.” 

There is a great vitality of will in the Amer. 
ican girl of the Period, which is too. often per- 
verted into wrong ehannels, or frittered away 
on unworthy objects. 

She is a power for good or for evil. Infi- 
itely more so than the women of other coun- 
tries; and now she wants to be at work, but 
she hardly knows what she wants to do, and 
when she thinks she does, she finds that she 
does not know how to do it. I blame her ed- 
ucation for that, and not herself. But I blame 
her for ignoring the old land-marks in the his- 
tory of the lives of the women of past ages, and 
for demanding new lights to walk by, without 
first pausing to make trial of the old ones, to 
prove if they be not sufficient lamps for her 
feet, before she clamors about the darkness and 
the straitness of the path before her. I blame 





her for not endeavoring to learn thoroughly 
that which she undertakes to learn; for not 
doing thoroughly what she undertakes to do; 
for not first tcsting by practice that which she 
is so eager to preach to others. There is no 
country in the world which presents so many 
distinct types of young-womanhood, both phys- 
ically and intellectually, as our own. There 
is the New England girl, with her fair, clear 
complexion, vivid color, light-brown hair, and 
keen blue eyes. Generally there is in her phys- 
ical structure a too great predisposition to 
make bone. Her mind is better balanced and 
her intellectual culture more complete and of 
a higher tone than that of the average women 
of the other States. There is the Philadelphia 
or Baltimore girl, in nine cases out of ten better 
shaped than her Boston sister, and with a bet- 
ter taste in dress, and a greater bias toward 
the lighter accomplishments. Then there is 
the Western girl, from Chicago, perhaps, who 
has bright eyes and a wide-awake expression, 
but who is likely to have a certain crudity in 
her physical conformation, and who may not 
have the finished mental culture of the Boston 
maiden nor the grace of the Middle States girl ; 
but who has a certain fresh and undisciplined 
mental vigor of her own; a refreshing origin- 
ality an exuberance of speech and spirits, 
which is expressed in every word and move- 
ment; whose head is full of all the new no- 
tions about progress and reform, and who is 
always first among women to take up with 
novel ideas. Then there is the Southern girl, 
oftenest fascinating with a certain dangerous 


) physical beauty, but taken in the average, alas! 


too often behind all the others in the way of 
mental culture; for she is as slothful of habit 


' as she is passionate of Nature. Like all igno- 


rant people, she is extremely bigoted, blind to 
proof, deaf to appeal, obtuse to reasoning when 
she has once espoused a cause. But she has a 
reckless, generous, inconsiderate courage in the 
defense of anything that is dear to her, which 
must excite our admiration, even when we 
condemn her course. She is singularly fear- 
less and independent, and these are golden 
qualities when rightly disciplined; and what 
she needs for the development of all that is 
noblest in her is a better moral’ and mental 
training. As to the New York gist of the av- 
erage class, she is oftenest pretty—or would be, 
were she not spoiled’ by high living, which 
sometimes makes her fat and. puffy,.and by 
late hours, which leave wrinkles around her 
eyes before she is twenty-three. Her natural 
capacity fox improxemens is unlimited; her 
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natural physical advantages very great. But 
too often you see stamped upon her pretty face 
the evidence of a gross materialism in thought 
and feeling, which is very repelling in so young 
awoman. The chief foes to her mental and 
spiritual improvement are: too much Broad- 
way, too much of Stewart's up-town store, too 
much “German,” and altogether too much of a 
rattle-and-clash sort of life. Every means of 
intellectual and physical development is ready 
at her hand; but she never has time for any- 
thing beyond the soul-killing routine of her set. 
She lives in a sort of Maelstrom, and grows old 
before she has ever once had time to sit down 
and have one serious thinking-spell all by her- 
self. 

She has one glaring physical defect, however, 
which is unpardonable- -it is her walk. It isa 
shame and a disgrace to the young women of 
New York city, that while, with rare excep- 
tions, they all know how to play the piano, to 
sing, and to dance, not one in a hundred among 
them knows how to walk decently and natu- 
rally. It is time a walking school for women 
should be started in this city. 

But it is not in the large cities that we must 
look for our ideal of the average young woman 
of any one of the sections which those cities 
represent. Cities are to women what hot- 
houses are to flowers. There is a sort of forced 
growth —a certain exaggeration of peculiar 
natural qualities, which the healthier life of the 
country is devoid ef. To our country homes 
we must look for that development of much 
that is sweetest, soundest, and healthiest in 
young-womanhood; which only a quiet, natu- 
ral, well-ordered, and cheerful life in constant 
proximity to God through Nature can give. 

“Full many a flower is born to blush un- 
seen;;” and in many of our pleasant village or 
country homes there are, at this hour, rare and 
lovely young women who are in every respect 
sources of pride to those around them—who 
are beautiful morally, intellectually, aad phys- 
ically. Some of these rare plants thrive in 
our city homes, under judicious treatment; but 
oftener they flourish best in out-of-the-way 
places that the world does not know much of. 

One striking peculiarity in the emotional 
organization of the average American girl is 
that she seems to be deficient in tenderness,— 
tenderness for fathers, brothers, mothers, and 
sisters; tenderness, too, for little children. 
tenderness is an essentially feminine quality, 
which is shown in a thousand little ways, tri- 
fling in themselves, but which are true indices 
of the state of the affections. The American 





girl seems to scorn sentiment as a weakness 
unless it be lavished upon some confidential 
friend of her own sex, or upon a lover. 

Now, tenderness is the talisman which keeps 
the atmosphere of the family circle at a sum- 
mery temperature in all seasons. Tenderness 
is the quality which gives sweetness to the 
voice, softness to the eye, and gentleness to the 
hand. Itis the exuberant overflow of a true, 
womanly nature. Alas! that the young voices 
of our girls should so often lack sweetness! 
Shakspeare says something about a low and 
gentle voice being a most excellent thing in 
woman, which has elicited the applause of the 
world ever since it was uttered—that their 
bright eyes should lack softness, and their deli 
cate hands gentleness ! 

I think this springs from the fact that the 
development of the American girl is not an har- 
monious one. Indeed, the term “girl,” when 
applied to her, seems a misnomer, for she ap- 
pears to pass with one bound from childhood 
into womanhood ; and the “maidenhood ” so 
beautifully described by Longfellow in his po- 
em, is too rarely hers. Where is the gracefully 
uncertain step, the wavering figure, the droop- 
ing head, the forehead that inclines, like a 
freshly budded lily, downward, the vailed eye, 
and the frequent blush which we associate 
with early girlhood? 

The development of the inner nature seems 
also to lack something. If at all intellectual, 
our young woman is altogether too prone to 
cultivate her intellect at the expense of her 
heart; too prone, also, to attach more im- 
portance to the appearance than to the reality 
of things. Home duties and home affections 
do not take that prominent place in her life to 
which they are justly entitled. And—to come 
to the gist of the matter—I would be glad to 
see in her more devoutness, more spontaneity 
of feeling on the subject of religion. 

By this I do not mean bigoted or formal 
adherence to any special creed, nor any rigid 
keeping to certain set forms; I mean that con- 
stant sense of God’s presence, that implicit faith 
in his power and love, which isnot the result 
of reasoning, but which comes naturally to a 
wholesome and unsophisticated nature; that 
silent and secret striving after purity and holi- 
ness, and eharity, in thought and feeling, which 
make the outer life of a true woman so beauti- 
ful to look upon, though she never, by spoken 
word, assert her religious opinions. 

This constant and involuntary lifting of the 
heart Godward, in all the affairs of life, is the 
essence of all religion, and has nothing to do 
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with set forms. Nevertheless, the presence or 
the absence of this emotion fashions, more than 
anything else, the acts and the habits of think- 
ing and feeling of every woman. The spirit of 
the age oscillates between skepticism and a 
higher type of religion than has heretofore been 
possible to the great mass of mankind. In the 
small, slight hand of young-womanhood lies 
the religious destiny of the nineteenth century. 
If she tend toward materialism and unbelief, 
who shall save us from that toward which we 
are now drifting? Especially does the respon- 
sibility rest upon young women as prospective 
wives and mothers. We are very fast becom- 
ing a generation of little faith, believing only 
in what we see, and not in half of that. This 
may be all very clever and very astute; but 
it is very dreary to experience and to think 
about. Ours is so fast becoming such a pro- 
saic, matter-of-fact life, with all the poetry and 
the religion flattened out of it. 

Plenty to eat, and plenty to drink, and plenty 
to wear! Gold and diamonds, and purple and 
fine linen, and a land running over with fat- 
ness, and starvation of heart and soul! We 
keep up such an incessant gabbling about what 
we are doing and what we are going to do, 
that we never have time enough for conscien- 
tious thought—none for the development of 
feeling, with all our preternatural acuteness 
and sharpness in worldly matters. This is the 
state of things which our young women are 
called upon to counteract, instead of helping 
along. 

There is so much talk about fine feeling now- 
a-days, and so little living up to the mark. 
When so much is said and so little done, it is 
time to become suspicious of the utility of talk; 
and this is the Age of Talk—more so than any 
other age has ever been. Not a man or woman 
of us can get an idea into our heads but straight- 
way it drives us as mad as if it were a hornet 
buzzing about in our brains, and we rush fran- 
tically to the rostrum to proclaim it for the 
edification of all other men and women, instead 
of quietly acting it out in our lives. 

There’s enough and to spare of line upon 
line and precept upon precept; but too little 





living up to our own preaching—too little of 
firm and quiet teaching by example rather than 
by words. Where are our still, strong men? 
Where are our meek and quiet women? Oh! 
young woman of the nineteenth century, I be- 
seech you to think of these things! Make a 
little pause in the braiding of false chignons, in 
the preparation of costly garments, the donning 
of tinsel jewelry, and the raising of your voice 
in the lecture-room, and commune for a while 
apart with your own heart. Set up for your- 
self an ideal of pure and perfect womanhood, 
and do not allow the liberalistic tendencies of 
the day to cause you to depart from it. Don’t 
forget what Shakspeare says about the low 
and gentle voice in woman; don’t forget what 
a certain quaint old book says about a meek 
and quiet spirit, and about virtue being better 
than rubies. Don’t forget how dear the white 
ness of the lily is to the heart of man, because 
it emblems meek purity; nor how we love the 
violet, because it is associated with modesty. 
And no matter what you do, or where you go, 
resolve that you will never part with these 
three attributes of a perfect womanhood— 
purity, meekness, and modesty. They are 
never inconsistent with any of the stronger 
virtues which you may be called upon to exer- 
cise. 

Young American women are so accustom- 
ed to hear themselves praised, that they are 
but ill prepared for censure. They are the 
spoiled darlings of the world. But living in a 
country where more consideration is given to 
women than in any other, they should reflect 
that more is expected of them than of any 
other women. It is not enough that they 
should be pretty, and dress tastefully, and talk 
glibly. Nor is it enough that they should go 
about making a noise in the world which they 
propose to reform. The height and the depth 
and the length and the breadth of true woman- 
hood is higher and deeper and longer and 
broader than this. 

I would like to write in letters of fire, that 
would never die out, before the eyes of every 
American girl: In all things, beware of sUPER- 
FICIALITY. Howard Glyndon. * 





Baturme ry Gopn’s Love.—As a man, fever- 
ed all day from heat and dust, at last throws 
himself into the ocean to cleanse and refresh 
himself, and comes out another man ; 80, driven 


and tossed about by questions in relation to 
life’s pressing duties, we may bathe ourselves in 
the ocean of God’s love, and rise prepared 
with new zeal for new labor.— Beecher. 
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THE AMERICAN OFFICE-SEEKER. 


| peateneretanevengr sata is the evil genius of all 
governments. 

It is the troubling and disturbing spirit that 
makes uneasy the head that wears the crown ; 
that unsettles the supposed security of the 
empire ; that breaks up states, unseats states- 
men, and holds the world in constant agitation. 
Office-seeking—strife for position—has led to 
all the wars which history tells of, and the 
desolation and ruin it has wrought is not with- 
in human computing. 

In the Eastern world, among the grand old 
kingdoms and monarchies, the history of the 
wars, and revolutions, and domestic outbreaks 
is the history of office-seeking. In America 
this is different. We have had rebellions of 
various magnitudes, and a gigantic civil war, 
but the history of these does not constitute the 
history of office-seeking in the United States, 
nor does it convey any intelligible idea of that 
nuisance—peculiar to our system of govern- 
ment—which has grown into such grand pr - 
portions, and not only become chronic, but 
seriously contagious. Its increase is a cause 
for alarm to the real patriots who are occupy- 
ing influential positions, and there are fears 
that the efforts of the government will soon 
have to be directed to putting down the 
myriads of cormorants that have sprung up 
with the expectation of fattening upon the 
people, in order to save the government and 
the people from utter annihilation. 

Under our republican system of government 
the President of the United States is invested 
with the disposition of almost unlimited 
patronage, and, as the country has grown, as 
the people have increased, and the business of 
the government magnified, this patronage has 
been decidedly augmented, until it is now, in 
the hands of expert manipulators, a vast po- 
litical machine, with which candidates are 
made available, are nominated, and with which 
elections are cortrolled. 

Office and office-seeking have always been 
the cause of much agitation and disturbance 
With the various Presidential administrations, 
but they have never so thoroughly occupied 
the attention and study of the Executive as 
during the later years of our existence. No 
sooner had the government been put in run- 
ning order, with General Washington at its 
head, than there began a siege for office. The 
country was poor, the people impoverished 
from a long war, and those who could secure 
an income of sufficient magnitude to keep their 





families from suffering were fortunate. With 
such a condition of things there could be no 
wonder there were many applicants for the 
very few Federal offices which the first Presi- 
dent had at his disposal. But there were many 
patriots in those days. They had proven their 
right to be trusted by their devotion and cour- 
age during a severe struggle, and Washington, 
with a keén sense of justice and a’ xiety for 
harmony, had little difficulty in waking a 
judicious and amicable allotment of patronage. 
Jealousies, however, soon sprung up, and the 
administration was severely criticised and de- 
nounced, much after the manner of the present 
day, certainly quite as severely. It was at this 
time Washington discovered that men loved 
office better than they loved their country, and 
he gave warning of this in his farewell address. 
He saw what a strife there was for place ; how 
tricky device and open dishonesty were prac- 
ticed by those out of power seeking to possess 
it, and of those in office seeking to retain it. 
It was simply a clear realization of the teach- 
ings of history from the very beginning of all 
government. 

Under the first Adams and during the ad- 
ministration of Thomas Jefferson the office- 
seeking mania was more noted than before. 
Many people had come to look upon even the 
pettiest office-holder as one of wonderful 
power, whose position and influence was 
universally coveted. The keen and shrewd 
management on the part of the second and 
third Presidents, both of whom had more 
regard for the people and the government than 
for the office-seekers, only prevented an open 
disturbance. 

Jefferson was succeeded by Madison, who 
served two terms. It was during this adminis- 
tration that the famous Hartford Convention— 
instigated by a pernicious spirit and ambition 
for power—was held. The members of this 
seditious body broke forth in open opposition 
to the administration of President Madison, 
and even went so far as to render assistance to 
the British army during the war between 
England and America in 1812. The whole 
ambition of these disturbers was to break up 
and destroy the strength of those in authority 
that they themselves might get at the spoils. 
They failed in this, however, as the people had 
no sympathy with them, and had not become 
insensible to the importance of protecting 
themselves against the destructive agitation of 
office-seekers. 
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The ambitious patriots became very quiet 
after this, and President Monroe experienced 
no trouble. But ic proved only to be the calm 
which precedes the storm, as the manipulations 
of the office-seexers during the Presidential 
contest in 1224 between John Quincy Adams 
and Andrew Jackson invested that canvass 
with such an exciting and partisan spirit as 
the country had never then seen. The election 
of Adams. however, rendered it certain there 
would be little change in the existing Federal 
officials, and the “irrepressible outs directed 
their efforts to the campaign which was to 
decide the succession, leaving Mr. Adams a 
quiet and peaceable adininistration. 

In 1828 Andrew Jackson was elected to the 
Presidency. This event changed the whole 
complexion of the administration. There was 
a sweeping change in almost every office; 
those who had held place under the previous 
administration being unceremoniously dis- 
missed to make room for the friends of the 
new administration. Those who had rendered 
most assistance in electing Jackson, received 
the best positions, and the precedent then 
established is recognized to the present time. 
Still, with all the opponents turned out, there 
were not half enough positions within the gift 
of the President to satisfy those who sought 
them, and the disappointed ones threatened 
the gruff old President with every conceiv- 
able evil and persecution; but as he had been 
judicious in rewarding his supporters and 
gained the confidence of the people, he was re- 
elected. 

All the way down through the administra- 
tions of Van Buren, and Tyler, and Fillmore, 
and Pierce, and Buchanan, this interminable 
scramble for office was kept up, until it culmin- 
ated in a fearful outbreak during the adminis- 
tration of President Lincoln, The land at 
this time literally-swarmed with office-seekers, 
and they congregated in Washington from 
every part of the country. Thousands of in- 
telligent and educated people who might have 
made good citizens, had given up all legitimate 
pursuits and thrown themselves body and soul 
into the seething mass of cormorant strugglers 
for office. So anxious were people for place 
that hundreds devoted their last cent to defray- 
ing the expenses of atrip to the Federal capi- 
tal, and after reaching there were subjected to 
the greatest sufferings from anxiety and want of 
funds. There were from twenty to a hundred 
applicants for each position ; and as all could 
not be accommodated, many poor, deluded pol- 
iticians were compelled to enlist in the armies 





then forming, to save themselves from starva- 
tion. Such a wild and wholesale rushing for 
uncertainties by sane people it seems almost 
impossible to credit; but it is nevertheless true, 
and will remain as a fact in our history. 

Presidents Johnson and Grant each experi- 
enced sufferings from the onslaught of the 
office-seekers ; no administration has yet es- 
caped their importunities, and none is likely to 
so long as encouragement, as at present, is 
given this class of disturbers. Within a few 
years & large number of additional offices have 
been created to satisfy their demands, but the 
more offices there are, the more self-sacrificing 
patriots there are coming to the surface to fill 
them. 

Verily this is a nation of office-holders. 

Politicians no longer appeal to the people, 
during an election canvass, to vote as shall be 
best for the people and the country, but they 
appeal in behalf of themselves, because “ they 
have an eye” upon this or that office, and it is 
of more importance they should attain the 
position than that anything should be done to 
further the best interests of the country. 

People no longer seek to qualify themselves 
for office that they may perform its duties as it 
was intended they should be performed. He 
who seeks office now, does not do it that he 
may serve the state or serve the people; le 
does it simply to serve himself. He seeks it for 
the honor of the name thereto attached, and 
for the opportunity, which nearly all public 
positions afford, of bettering himself pecuni- 
arily. 

After all, more men have beén ruined than 
made by office. It has a demoralizing influ- 
ence which forever unfits a person for other 
pursuits. It destroys his worth as a citizen, 
and renders him almost incapable of being 
anything but a politician. Every dishonest 
man is not a house-breaker, nor is every office- 
holder dishonest; but the science of office- 
getting has been reduced to such a disreputable 
condition that very few honest men care to 
have anything to do with it. The evil, in 
America, is gradually growing worse, and 
furnishes a problem which is most difficult to 
solve. Where will it end? 

Through all the past ages it has traversed, 
leaving its mark upon nearly every page of 
history, and yet we find it in this year of ouff 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and seventy, 
not one jot less than in all the gone years, only 
it has lost courage to besiege crowns, and has 
become distinguished for dishonesty. 

James H. Lambert. 
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(Tus sketch was-prepared as one of a series in Pack- 
ard’s Monthly, under the general title of ‘‘ The Working- 
Women of New York.” It is a simple record of facts, 
and will give our distant readers a correct impression of 
one of the worst localities of this great city—albeit it is 
much improved of late.—Ep.] 


Ks ype makes you feel awful bad, don’t it?” 

said Louisa, her sweet voice trembling 
with sympathy, as we passed down the rickety 
stairs, through the dingy halls, out into the 
blessed air. “ Why is it that folks have got to 
be so miserable all the time, I wonder?” she 
continued, musingly. 

It seemed to me that never before had I so 
thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated God’s gift 
of sunshine. The warm, invigorating rays 
seemed to scare away at once the legion of 
dark spirits which had taken thorough posses- 
sion of my soul while visiting these abodes of 
sin and sorrow. The child evidently expected 
an answer to her last query. Such questions 
are invariably posers. Bring all the intelli- 
gence which reason and education have given, 
to bear upon a child’s simple and unstudied 
proposition, and it will be found of small ac- 
count. 

“ God’s ways, my dear, are not our ways,” I 
made answer, drawing the cold little hand into 
my muff. “Perhaps we don’t sufficiently ap- 
preciate the blessings with which we are sur- 
rounded. Think now of this beautiful day— 
clear, and not too cold; look up at the heay- 
ens—blue and almost cloudless, and reflect how 
good and kind our heavenly Father must be to 
thus minister to our love of the beautiful.” 

“ Oh, yes,” sighed Louisa. “That would all 
be very nice if folks hadn’t got stomachs—and 
bodies. The sunshine is nice, but you can’t 
eat it; and it don’t keep us from needing 
clothes. Beautiful things only aggravate me. 
Of course, if I was sure of enough to eat, and 
good warm things to wear, J could have a nice 
time looking at pretty-sights ; but as it is now, 
Td just as lief it would be cloudy as pleasant, 
and I guess a little rather.” 

There it was again: foiled with my own 
weapons. Very like throwing a tract toa hun- 
gry man had been my action toward this child 
of sorrow. 

“Well, where now, little girl? you know 
you promised to be pilot on this occasion,” I 
said to the suffering child, anxious to turn the 
conversation into healthier channels. 

“Say, Revolution, where are you bound?” 
just then bawled one of the ragged boot- 
blacks who had accosted me when entering 
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the house the day before. I just wish you 
could have seen this begrimed specimen of 
“ Black-your-boots-sir.” In spite of my pov- 
erty-stricken surroundings, I found myself 
laughing heartily ; and Louisa, to whose face 
smiles were like angels’ visits, showed unmis- 
takable signs of amusement. 

A pair of sparkling blue eyes—the only por- 
tion of the, face free from smut—danced mer- 
rily in the little vagabond’s head. What his 
features would have been after a free use of 
soap and water we would defy the most acute 
physiognomist of our acquaintance to decide. 
His clothes hung in tatters round the tiny 
body, while his feet, stockingless and almost 
shoeless, pressed the bare pavement. 

“ Well, sir, what will you have of me?” I 
inquired, as his keen eyes studied my face. 
“ And what do you call me Revolution for ?” 

“That's just the way my old woman does,” 
he answered, “asks two questions of a feller 
all in one breath—fust, How much have you 
made? and second, Have you been a good 
boy? To the last named I allus say Yis, and 
to the fust pretty generally I don’t have much 
good news to tell,—though, by golly, I takes 
every darned red cent home I earn, anyhow.” 

“Johnny, what do you want? why don’t 
you tell?” interrupted Louisa, with consider- 
able show of impatience. “It’s cold, and we 
don’t want to be standing here all day.” 

“ Wal, I'll tell ye,” said Johnny. “I keeps 
both o’ my eyes peeled, as a gineral thing, and 
T’ve seen ye bobbing in and out of these places, 
and knowed you hailed from that woman’s of- 
fice over there, ’cause I’ve seen ye come out 
o’ there more times than I’ve got fingers and 
toes. I knowed, of course, ye was a visiting the 
poor and needy, and I thought Id ask ye if ye 
wouldn’t just drop in and see my old woman ? 
I tell ye she’s awful bad.” 

Whether the strange child turned to wipe 
away a tear at that moment, I was unable to 
tell; but after a short interval, which he em- 
ployed in looking in every direction but ours, 
the while scratching his head vigorously, he 
abruptly turned with—* Now say, will ye?” 

“Ts it far?” queried Louisa. 

“ No,—it’s just round the corner there,—un- 
der that horrid gin-mill. Id a sot the old 
place afire last night, if it hadn’t been for 
burning up the old woman. Yes I would, too,” 
as I shook my head appealingly. “ You don’t 
know what a vile plague that hole is to me; 
and as for the old woman, I know it will kill 
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her! it came mighty nigh it lastnight. Black 
your boots, sir?” as a gentleman slowly passed 
us, evidently curious in reference to my com- 
panions. The stranger stopped short with— 

“ All right!—go ahead, my son;” while 
Johnny, apparently oblivious of everything ex- 
cept his customer, went briskly to work. 

“ Shall we wait for you, Johnny ?” I inquir- 
ed, a little annoyed in spite of myself at our 
awkward position, and disliking to leave the 
little fellow if it was in my power to do him a 
service. 

“Hold on a bit!” replied the boy, without 
looking up. “Walk up and down kinder 
slow ; I’ll be through in just three minutes by 
the City Hall clock.” 

We did as we were bid, and in an incredibly 
short space of time the little ragamuffin joined 
us. 
“Just look a here, now, just look a here!” 
roared the strange child. “By golly, if this 
ain’t a streak of luck, then I dunno what 
luck is! Fifty cents for blacking a covey’s 
boots! Not on account of the boots — not 
on my account, neither, but jist on your ac- 
count, Revolution. He’s barked up the wrong 
tree, tho’, that feller has! ha! ha!” and here 
Johnny, quite overcome with his emotions, 
came to a dead halt, and kicked lustily into an 
old ash-barrel. 

“For mercy’s sake, child, be still, and be- 
have yourself,” I expostulated. “I shall be 
obliged to leave you, if you don’t keep 
quiet.” 

“ All right, Revolution! go it if you must; 
but if I hadn’t a kicked something I should ’a 
busted. What do you think that old rat said 
to me? He hadn’t more nor got his right 
foot planted square on the box afore he whis- 
pered : ‘Say, Johnny, who és that lady a waiting 
for you?’ Says I (now don’t be mad, Revolu- 
tion, because, you see, I had an eye to this,” 
--holding aloft the currency — “and if I 
do laugh, ’taint because my stomach is full, or 
*cemse I’ve had much to speak of in the way of 
grub lately), ‘She’s one of ’em,I tell ye. She's 
round these parts for sumfin, I don’t egzactly 
know what. I reckon she ain’t one of the kind 
what tells her business much ; but she’s some 
—if not more’ ‘Do you know where she 
lives?’ said the covey. ‘No,’ said I; ‘but I 
kin find out easy enough.’ ‘ Wal,’ says he, 
‘ keep a still tongue in your head, and spot her. 
Tll be down by the Herald office at five o'clock, 
and if you tell me what I want to knoy, I'll 
give you a dollar.’ ‘ All right, my hunky-dory 
boy, I'll be there without fail,’ says I.” 





“Why, Johnny,” said I, a little bitterly, 
“ what in the world made you do so?” 

“ Fust, because I wanted money, and second, 
because I likes to get such old devils on a 
string—that’s why. Golly, I’ve done it afore. 
You want to know what I shall do at five 
o’clock. You bet I’ll be on hand; just trust 
me to draw that dollar out o’ that old willain’s 
pocket. I'll send him on an old sockdolager 
ofa journey. This being honest ’s played out. 
Don’t look so solemncholy, Revolution! This 
is all the way such fellers as me has to specu- 
late. You don’t think,” he continued, “ that 
I'd get you or any other good woman into a 
scrape, do you? No, sir ; but I allus will make 
all the spondulix I can off o’ such old cusses 
as he is.” 

This was speculating with a vengeance ; but 
expostulations were useless; and if the truth 
must be told, I never felt less like administer- 
ing reproof than on this occasion. The keen 
little fellow must have thoroughly divined my 
thoughts, for with a sigh he continued : 

“Served him right, Revolution; I knowed 
you'd think so; but here we are.” 

“But, Johnny,” said I, just awakening to a 
sense of my situation, “we are in the Five 
Points.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “there is the Pints, 
sure enough; but what’s the matter o’ you? 
Nobody ’ill touch ye. If ye’se got any spon, 
just tuck it in your bosom, that’s all. Now 
hist your hoops a little, and follow me.” 

Down a flight of dirty stone steps into a dark 
musty cellar, in which after standing still a 
moment, and becoming accustomed to the 
semi-darkness, we found was used for storing 
liquor. Casks, kegs, demijohns, and bottles 
lined the sides of the vault, while old cham- 
pagne-baskets and empty vessels were strewn 
over the cellar ground. 

“There, now, ketch your breath and come 
along, careful like,” said our guide. “ You 
needn’t be scared; it’s nothing when you gets 
used to it.” 

*Way in, a farther corner of this vault was 
partitioned off—a small room—into which we 
were very unceremoniously ushered. The 
rude door swung back on its rusty hinges, and 
I found myself in the most dismal place I had 
ever entered. All of a sudden the thought of 
our strangely unprotected position flashed over 
me, and I pressed closer the little hand of my 
companion, as I waited to become used to the 
uncertain light which flickered through the 
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“Don’t be in a flurry, old woman,” said 
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Johnny. “I’ve brought a lady of my acquaint- 
ance to see ye, and I reckon as how she’ll cheer 
you up a bit.” 

“ She’s sick,” whispered Louisa, catching the 
first glimpse of the recumbent figure in the 
corner. The invalid, perfectly accustomed to 
the dim light of the cellar, had had ample time 
to observe and mentally comment upon my 
frightened appearance, for in the kindest of 
tones she remarked : 

“Tt was wrong in you, William, to bring 
these folks here; they are not used to such 
places; but please don’t be frightened, dear. 
Nobody has ever raised a hand against me, 
and I’ve been here a good many weeks, except 
it was my own flesh and blood—oh dear! oh 
dear! oh dear!” and here the sufferer burst 
into a terrible fit of weeping. By this time I 
had recovered composure and taken in the 
whole situation. In this horrible hole—in 
cold winter weather, without a particle of fire, 
utterly destitute of everything comfortable—on 
a heap of straw covered with rags, lay a mid- 
die-aged woman of pleasant and even prepos- 
sessing appearance. 

“We are not afraid,” said I, advancing to 
where she lay, “only a little timid, on ac- 
count of the darkness. But what is the matter? 
you appear very ill.” 

“T met with an accident last night,” she re- 
plied, “and I am afraid my leg is broken.” 

“ Have you had it attended to?” I inquired. 

“Oh! bless your heart, no. I have no one 
in the world to do a good turn for me except 
Billy here—and he does all he can—poor boy.” 

“ Wal, now you just stop crying, old woman, 
and let this lady see if there’s anything the 
matter with your underspring. The Lord 
knows I hope not—for I had begun to think 
that mebbe some time another we should be 
able to pile out o’ this hole! Buta broken leg, 
my honey—jiminy! that’s too much. In the 
first place,” continued Johnny, “let me tell 
you how it come about. I’ve got a big brother 
h’m— » 

“ Hush, Billy ; don’t, Billy ; for mercy’s sake, 
don’t. It’s bad enough without telling of it.” 

“Now just you keep still, and let me say 
what I’ve got to—what will choke me to death 
if I don’t git it out; and another thing,” and 
here the little fellow grew eloquent, “’taint 
only an account of this madness that I'm bound 
to speak, but because something has got to be 
done, and that putty tarnal quick too—to keep 
the old woman from being murdered. As I 


was telling you, I've got a big brother—and | 


that big brother is a devil—yes, and wuss nor 











a devil, for the devil ts good to his own—wal, 
last night, after drinking enough rum to sink a 
schooner, he came in here—and ’cause the old 
woman said something that didn’t egzactly 
agree with his lordship’s stomach, he took that 
stool there and knocked his own mother down, 
and then knocked her after she was down.” 

“ Where is he now ?” I asked. 

“Oh, dear!” groaned the sufferer, “I’m 
expecting him in every minute—and God only 
knows what I shall do.” 

“God knows—I suppose,” put in Johnny, 
with asigh. “But it would be a kinder nice 
if He’d tell once in a while what He knows, 
and what to do about it.” 

“ Just so,” responded Louisa, with a hearty 
amen in her voice. Who can wonder that 
these poor children’s faith was small? Not 
those, certainly, who are familiar with such 
wretchedness, I found that the invalid was a 
widow, and had until lately supported herself 
by her needle (making men’s drawers for six 
cents a pair!) and it was only recently, on 
account of rheumatism in her hands and con- 
sequent inability to sew, that they had been 
driven to these wretched quarters. I examined 
the injured limb, found it badly swollen—and 
dispatched Billy for a physician, a kind-hearted 
man, with whom I was well acquainted. It 
seemed to me an age before the messenger re- 
turned, bringing with him the doctor. 

“Yes,” said he, “the limb is broken, and 
the worst of it is, Ican not set it here. I must 
have her in some comfortable place, to say the 
least.” 

An hour after, I had the happy satisfaction 
of assisting the patient into a carriage, which 
was to convey her to the hospital. Billy’s 
gratitude knew no bounds. 

“ What can I do for you, ma’am?” said he, 
rubbing his face with his ragged cuff. “I swear 
I'll never chaff a Revolutioner agin as long as 
I live—no—not even the old lady herself.” 

“The only thing you can do for me; Billy,” 
said I, “is just to go on helping your mother 
at your very best as you are doing ; and when 
you know of any one to whom I can do good, 
let me know, and I will do what I can.” 

“ Whew ! if I begin that biz,” said he, “I can 
keep you and me busy from now till kingdom 
come. Misery is as plenty ’round here as flies 
in a butcher’s shop. I can begin right now; 
come on! If you want to see as rare a lot o’ 
Seminines as would delight the eyes of a Five- 
Points missioner, here they are ;” and so saying 
Billy opened a sort of rough door and ushered 
us into another apartment about the size of an 
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ordinary coal-bin. Its dimensions could not 
have exceeded six feet by four, and yet in this 
loathsome den, this worse than sty—reeking 
with damp and mephitic air, utterly unfur- 
nished, except with a heap of rags and a bit of 
dirty carpet, dwelt four women—three sisters, 
and a daughter of the oldest sister. They were 
English, tall, fair, and comely, even in their 
squalidness. They earned a pittance, scarcély 
sufficient to keep soul and body together, by 
making hickory overalls. To my extreme sur- 
prise, on conversing with them, I found they 
were well educated; one of them had been a 
governess in England; but they had not been 
taught sewing, and were equally ignorant of 
every other method of earning their living by 
their hands. 

“Have you never tried to get teaching to 
do?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, ma’am,” was the answer, “I 
have applied to many, but have always been 
looked upon with suspicion on account of my 
poverty, and I have never applied to a man 
who has not met my application with insulting 
propositions.” 

The youngest of the four had frequently 
sought for work in any capacity, but could 
never obtain it. Her hands were too small 
and white for a servant’s, and she had too ed- 
ucated and refined an air for such service; she 
could not earn her salt by her needle, so she 
was positively a burden on the other three. 

“ Oh, men with sisters dear. 
Oh, men with mothers and wives,”"— 

think of these four human beings, whose 
chief curse was that they were women, wasting 
their lives in this pen—the dimensions of which 
were scarcely sufficient to enable them all to 
lie down, and the only advantage of which was 
that it was so small that their four bodies suf- 
ficed to keep it warm. 

“How do you do your cooking?” I asked, 
seeing no appearance of fire anywhere. I was 
answered with a wan smile. 

“Cooking? It is little enough of that we 
have to do; but we have a furnace in the yard, 
on which we can boil water to make tea, when 
we are fortunate enough to get any.” 

Added to all this misery was the fact that 
one of these women was an invalid, subject to 
fainting fits, and it was for her sake that the 
luxury of a bit of carpet was indulged in. With 
a great pang at my heart that I was unable to 
take them at once from their misery, I bade 
them good-bye, promising to send some friends 
to their relief. It is no matter what was done 
—but sufficient to lift this suffering family from 





my soul, conscious that they were cared for. 
It is no pleasant matter to wade through the 
slums, creep through the dark alleys, and grope 
into the garrets and cellars of want, starvation, 
and infamy to find this wretchedness and 
bring it before the mind of the people. It is 
no easy weight on one’s soul, to know that 
on these sad journeys of investigation we 
must meet many for whom we, can do no more 
than to give a word of sympathy, which can 
put neither clothes upon their bodies, and food 
into their mouths, nor the work wherewith to 
obtain them into their outstretched hands. It 
is hard to leave them as we found them—in 
miserable want, to suffer, and starve, and die. 
From the Potter's Field the blood of these 
thousands cries out against the atrocious, mur- 
derous institutions of our society which 
condemn, amid plenty, industrious thousands 
of young women to starvation and death. We 
work—a few women—weak enough in some 
ways, perhaps, but strong enough in this, that 
other women may he the better that we have 
lived. We try, by God’s help, to stand up 
against the doubt and misconstruction that 
meet us on every hand; but how much sweet- 
er, more easy, and more efficient would be our 
labors if those who stand in-high places, and 
wield the mighty influences of Pulpit and 
Press, would join heartily. in the work ; or at 
the worst would not disparage it. 

This is professedly a Christian country, and 
this a Christian community; why should we 
forget that the mission of Christ on earth was 
to visit the poor, the destitute, the forsaken? 
and that the more miserable the creature, the 
surer he was of the love, sympathy, and aid of 
our Blessed Lord? For the misconstructions 
that have been put upon my own words — 
written and spoken—I care not at all. I have 
not wrought for commendation, except that 
which comes from an inward consciousness, 
which can not be affected by newspaper para- 
graphs. I started out in this series of articles 
to state “ the truth, and nothing but the truth ;” 
and if I have accomplished nothing else, this 
much I have done. The story of the poor and 
destitute of New York—it never has 
written—it never will be—it never can be 
Heart histories can not be known except to 
those who live them. But if anything I may 
have said shall have the effect to induce one seli- 
constituted missionary to go into the “slums,” 
and judge for himself or herself what truths 
there may be in another’s representation, and 
what good may come from individual contact, 
I shall be content. 
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TO DAHOMEY 


mowmue that the curiosity of all the world 
has been very much excited about that little 
corner of the earth called Dahomey, and that 
its attention has been especially drawn toward 
it by the interest manifested by Great Britain 
within the past ten years, I thought it would 
not be uninteresting to the readers of this 
journal to give, in a few condensed letters, 
some truthful account of a country that should 
be especially interesting to Americans, as hav- 
ing been the seat of the slave trade, and the 
spot that civilized nations have devoted great 
attention to in their efforts for its suppression. 

I believe I am the only American who has 
ever been through the kingdom of Dahomey, 
and to the city of Abomey, the residence of 
the king, Bad-ja-hung, a monarch of whom 
as wonderful stories are told as of Haroun-el- 
raschid. 

I sailed from New York in a small brig 
bound for Freetown, Sierra-Leone, or a mar- 
ket, a term which implies a privilege to trade 
wherever you please after reporting at the 
point for which you cleared. We made Free- 
town harbor, all well, in the latter part of June, 
where we lay just twenty-four hours. During 
this time I received an application from an 
English gentleman, whom I shall call Brown, 
for a passage down the coast, with the under- 
standing that he was to be landed as near 
Porta Nuevas as possible, or at the mouth of 
the Lazos, a small river running northward, 
bounding Dahomcy on the east. On the pas- 
sage I became aware that Mr. Brown was 
bound to the city of Abomey, though I never 
knew on what business; and my resolution 
was at once made, though I kne® little of the 
place, to accompany him, if possible. On 
reaching Porta Nuevas, I found that fortune 
would favor me, as our trading could not be 
successfully accomplished for some weeks. 
Mr. Brown was going to Abomey by an en- 
tirely new route, that of the Lazos River, and 
so westward through Dahomey. The object 
of this was to make a passing call on the king 
$f Ab-e-ku-e-tah, a slave-trading monarch en- 
throned by the Portuguese slavers on a small 
kingdom to the east of Dahomey, with whom 
he had some especial and private business. 
After sending runners from Porta Nuevas to 
the king of Dahomey, announcing his coming, 
and asking an escort from the west bank of the 
Lazos, just below Ab-e-ku-e-tah, to Abomey, 
we set out for the mouth of the river, accom- 
panied by several messengers from the king, 





AND BACK.—No. 1. 


who were to go with us and point out the 
place at which we were to land and meet the 
escort. Twelve canoes made our flotilla for 
the voyage up, varying in size from eight oars 
or paddles down to the single power. In Af. 
rica, the simplest act of travel or exertion on 
the part of the white man must always be ac- 
companied by the personal supervision of every 
negro within knowledge of it, and always with 
noise and parade. Therefore it was that our 
embarkation was attended by all the popula- 
tion of the country round, and by them made 
a day of grand rejoicing and a holiday. Those 
who could get a hand in carrying, pushing, 
pulling, or lifting, did so, making all the time 
a deafening noise with their shouts and yells; 
while those who could not, shouted and yelled 
in chorus, fired muskets, beat tom-toms; one 
enthusiastic darkey adding to the general hub- 
bub by holding between his knees a pig of 
healthy proportions, from which he elicited, 
by taking a double turn on its ears, original 
music. 

I had picked up at Freetown a Krooman, a 
bright, active fellow, owning to the name of 
“The Duke,” though his real patronymic, a 
burden which these Kroomen throw off on the 
first opportunity, was Ac-coo. The Duke was 
an accomplished servant, and knew 4 little of 
everything, among the rest, as he declared, a 
little of Dahomian. On him we relied as an 
interpreter. 

At last we were free from our shore-friends, 
and were passing up the river through a line 
of the richest vegetation in the world, and vast 
groups of the baobab tree, the largest tree in 
the world, the date palm, and the mahogany. 
The ground and far up the trees was covered 
with long, rank creeping-vines and gigantic 
grasses, that, with a wondrous luxuriance of 
growth touched the lower branches. The 
river in some places seemed to run through a 
mass of trees guiltless of a morsel of earth 
about their roots, which gnarled and twisted 
into a thousand shapes from the shore up, 
while their long, sweeping branches dipped 
deep into the water, and made a dwelling-place 
for millions of small shell-fish and land-crabs. 
As far as the eye could reach, the woods were 
alive with birds of every hue and size, parrots, 
cranes, partridge, woodcock, and guinea-fowl, 
while myriads of monkeys hopped and chat- 
tered among the branches. At every opening 
in the river we could see the herds of small 
antelopes grazing in the distance, with their 
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sentinels posted, and occasionally a leopard 
stealing quietly along the bank, turning back 
to take a curious look at our canoes, or stop- 
ping to lap a little of the river water; or 
sometimes a straggling few of the harte-beast, 
fierce-looking, but harmless. 

We had been warned against trusting any- 
thing to the hospitalities of the natives, and 
were accordingly provided with everything 
fur camp service, and working in the knowl- 
edge that wherever we camped at night we 
must recognize the fact that the king’s power 
did not extend to this part of his dominions, 
and that we must take care of ourselves. We 
had scarce got ashore on the spot where we 
were to camp for the night when we were sur- 
rounded by hundreds of negroes from the 
neighboring krooms. These krooms are two, 
three, or more huts gathered together, the so- 
cial compact being as much for defense against 
each other as against the beasts of prey. In 
traveling, the location of a kroom may be 
known as far as the eye can reach, by the ap- 
pearance of a group of the cocoa-nut palm, 
near which they are always built, this tree be- 
ing meat, drink, and everything else to the 
African. 

It was necessary for us to post guards with 
long poles to beat back the natives, who crowd- 
ed upon us through curiosity, many of them 
never having seen a white man before. They 
were Koosies, a large and powerful tribe, sub- 
ject to Dahomey, and were the finest physical 
specimens of the black I had yet seen. One 
girl, apparently about thirteen, was grace it- 
self, and so attracted my attention, that I was 
pointing her out to my fellow-travelers. She 
was not troubled with a wardrobe, a strip of 
cotton-cloth about her waist doing duty for all 
the elegancies of a Broadway belle. No sooner 
had I undertaken to admire the girl than her 
father, a white-headed darkey, standing near, 
offered, through the Duke, to sell her out entire 
for a musket, a can of powder, and two bottles 
of rum, a bargain I respectfully declined, and 
dismissed the girl with a present of a gay 
cotton handkerchief, price twenty-five cents, 
which must have made her the envied of the 
kroom for the next six weeks. 

Here I first ate an African supper, cooked 
under the supervision of the Duke. It con- 
sisted of soup made from the large black snail, 
a solid, meaty crawler, sometimes weighing a 
couple of ounces, thickened with ground-nuts ; 
kish-kish, a hashed mixture of antelope meat 
and shallots, palm-oil, and okras, well seasoned 
with red-pepper. Then came kata-kims, the 





meat from the claws of the land-crab, mixed 
with kau-kee, palm-oil, red-pepper (always 
pepper), and tomatoes, after which it is baked. 
Kau-kee is made from pounded maize, and 
answers for bread. 

The chatter of the monkeys, the call of the 
tree-cricket, with now and then the screech of 
the hyena, were the sounds that lulled me to 
sleep—a good, sound, wholesome sleep—in the 
very midst of the African jungle, that spot 
where death is generally supposed to linger, to 
strike unerringly the white man who dares en- 
ter upon its bounds. 

At daylight the Duke stood at my hammock 
with a bowl of cocoa-nut milk, as clear as wa- 
ter, and as cool as though just from the ice; 
and after a breakfast of fruit we were once 
more on our way. This day we came more 
upon the open country, and saw plantations of 
corn and cassava, fields of okra, tomato, and 
other vegetables we could not identify, and oc- 
casionally would glide by a kroom having 
some pretensions to style in architecture as 
compared with the hovels we had seen. 

There was little variety in our journey, 
always the same grand luxuriance; for after 
once leaving the coast, there is none of that 
scorched aridity, even though the heat may be 
excessive, as it was upon the second day of 
our passage, when the thermometer marked 
130 degrees under the shade of the boat awn- 
ing. This want of variety made us all glad 
when upon the third day we made our desti- 
nation, asmall place called Dag-beh, just below 
Ab-e-ku-e-tah, where we were to remain unti! 
next day, while Mr. Brown went to call upor 
the king of that country, a call that was ac- 
complished within the twenty-four hours. 

At Dag-belf we found our escort awaiting us 
—three officers of the king’s palace and twenty- 
four attendants. The officers bore as their 
tokens of authority each a “king’s stick,” a 
rod acting as a free pass, and making its pos- 
sessor and party a dead-head to every part of 
his majesty’s dominions. As we landed, Tu- 
rond-lee, the principal stick, stepped forward 
to welcome us, which he did in a set speech 
informing us that we were now in the kingdom 
of the greatest monarch on earth; that this 
monarch had sent him to say we were wel- 
come, and he, Tu-rond-lee, hoped we would 
appreciate the honor by coming down with 
something handsome in the way of a present 
to the welcomer, Mr. Tu-rond-lee. 

After the speech-making we were led to a 
banquet prepared in our honor in a large unin- 
closed hut, where, after a great deal of polite- 
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ness, and “ after-you-sirs,’ we were seated, the 
mob crowding the outside and watching eager- 
ly. The feast was very similar to what we had 
already partaken of, with the exception of 
stewed parrots and monkey, both palatable 
dishes, and regular stand-bys in the Dahomian 
larder. The evening was passed in witnessing 
a dance of women, bold and lascivious—too 
much so for description—a dialogue between 
one of the sticks and the chief of the kroom, 
intended to typify the arming and going forth 
to battle, the capture of prisoners, and their 
decapitation ; after which Mr. Tu-rond-lee fa- 
vored us with bis interpretation of a lion hunt, 
which principally consisted in balancing a 
musket in various ways more curious than 
useful. After this Mr. Brown, to add to the 
social harmony, sang “ The Steam Arm,” and 
I performed “ Yankee Doodle” and “ The Low- 
Backed Car” on a Jews’-harp which I had 
brought among the articles I had put together 
for presents, all to the wonder and delight of 
the citizens of Dahomey, though they received 
the demonstration gravely. 

The next morning we were early on the 
move, our caravan being made up altogether 
of humanity, horses or beasts of burden forming 
no part, everything being carried, the greater 
part by women. An important part of our 
luggage was the money, it taking ten women 
to carry enough to bear our expenses on the 
route. To explain, the currency is cowries, a 
small sea-shell, which is the only circulating 
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medium, two thousand of which pass for one 
dollar. To take with us, therefore, one hun- 
dred dollars, we had 200,000 cowries, a good 
load for ten women, and a princely sum to 
travel with. The heavier articles were slung 
upon poles between two men, besides which we 
had pole-slings for our own riding, a contriy- 
ance made by stretching a cord and a slip of 
matting from end to end of a pole, the matting 
answering for a seat, and the cord for a foot 
rest, the rider traveling always sideways. The 
country through which we passed varied, 
sometimes rich with agricultural beauty, and 
again, within a few hours’ travel, a wild jungle. 
We saw within a day’s journey, civet-cats, ba- 
boons, chimpanzes, monkeys, porcupines, ant- 
eaters, leopard, wild hog, and deer, as well as 
some unpleasant specimens of the boa, the 
deadly cobra, and the whip-snake, and birds of 
hundreds of varieties and grand and gorgeous 
plumage. 

On the fifth day of travel we sat down be- 
fore the gates of Abomey, and sent forward to 
announce our arrival to the king, while we 
prepared for our entry into what our attendants 
and the populace who were crowding inquisi- 
tively about gravely informed us was the most 
beautiful city in the world, and was called the 
“City of the King of Kings,” but which cer- 
tainly had anything but a promising look from 
the outside. 

I shall reserve its description for my next. 

J. W. Watson. 


SHIP AT SEA. 


BY ALICE R. THORNE, 


Tx.u me, sailor, from your lookout, 
Where my “ bonnie bark” may be? 
I can see but waste of waters, 
But I know she suileth free. 
Is she coming ?— 
My fair ship so long at sea? 


Never bark with freight so precious 
Sailed upon the treacherous sea ; 
And I amile to think how eurely 
Every heart shall envy me 
My sweet riches, 
When my ship comes in from sea. 


I have watched through autumn’s glory, 
Watched through winter's cheerless cold, 
Watched while roses bloomed and faded, 





Watched while harvests turned to gold; 
Watched and waited, 
For my ship with wealth untold. 


And I ofttimes grow despairing 
O’er the thought of what may be,— 
How my ship with all her treasare 
May be lost upon the sea,— 
Tempest-emitten, 
Sunk beneath the cruel sea! 


Will you tell me—can you tell me— 
Ifa ray of hope there be? 
See you on the waete of waters 
Anything to comfort me? 
Any tidings 
Of my ship so long at sea? 
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EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


READING. 

HAT there is a vast amount of time squan- 
dered in reading, no thinking person will 
deny; but it is scarcely the thinking person 
who squanders the time. Just what to read is 
a matter which requires careful attention, but 
it is of much greater moment to know how to 
read. This knowledge made practical will 
prove of more avail in the true purpose of 
reading—accumulating intelligence—than any 
other. It is what young people are most defi- 
cient in; and the lack of it leads to more waste 
of time and prostration of mental vigor than 
all other causes. The attempt to keep bad 
books or unuseful books out of the hands of 
the young is commendable enough, but it is 
rarely ever more than an attempt; for there is 
nothing that ambitious youth of either sex are 
more ready to resent than the allegation that 
they can not judge what is best for them. The 
girl who wanted to “see the folly” of attending 
balls because her mother confessed to have 
done so before her, was neither unreasonable 
nor very unwise; and the only risk to be ap- 
prehended in the experiment would be that 
her sense of sight might not be acute enough 
to discern the “folly” when presented. A 
taste for reading rarely comes by intuition. 
Like most other tastes, it is acquired; and it 
grows upon what it feeds. The safest and 
surest way to guard against an unhealthful or 
impure taste is to create a healthful and pure. 
If parents—or those who have the directing of 
young minds—instead of saying to the indi- 
vidual, “ Such or such a book is improper for 
you to read;” or, “ This is a good book, and 
will benefit you,—therefore you should read it,” 
would put themselves in the place of those 
thus advised—remembering how such consid- 
erations would have affected them when of the 
same age, @ more reasonable method would be 
likely to suggest itself. If the same care were 
taken to promote a love for healthy reading that 
is often expended in vain attempts to keep un- 
profitable books out of the hands of the young, 
they might be trusted to make their own se- 
lections with perfect safety as to the result. 
There is nothing more conducive to health- 
ful mental activity than the careful and intelli- 
gent reading of good books; and the proper 
taste once acquired, it may with almost abso- 

lute safety be allowed free course. 

GEORGE WAKEMAN. 

The sudden death of Mr. George Wakeman, 
the genial gentleman, the accomplished jour- 





nalist, and the unexcelled stenographer, has 
cast a shadow over the community in which 
he moved, and filled the hearts of his friends 
with profound grief. Mr. Wakeman was 
known to our readers as the author of some 
of the best short sketches which have appeared 
in our magazine; the last of which, in our 
March number, on “Turgid Literature,” has 
proved a special favorite with the press, and 
has been reproduced in all parts of the country. 
Mr. Wakeman was not, himself, a turgid writer. 
Few, indeed, of our young aspirants for literary 
fame could equal him in compactness of speech, 
or in clearness and felicity of expression. His 
mind was cast in a humorous mold, and what- 
ever he said or wrote partook of this quality. 
As a companion, he was genial and entertain- 
ing; asa friend, true. Enemies he had none 
—or if he had, they were so through their own 
fault, and not his. His character was irre- 
proachable; and amid the many temptations 
which beset him in his profession, he stood 
firm, self-conscious, untainted. He was a dili- 
gent student, and ambitious of true progress, 
not only in the details of his profession, but in 
the higher walks of literature. In whatever 
he did, there was an earnestness and a consci- 
entiousness which not only bespoke the true 
man, but gave promise of better achievements 
in the future. His skill as a short-hand re- 
porter gave him a prominence with the craft 
worthy of his ambition ; for not only were his 
verbatim reports remarkable for their fidelity 
to the speaker’s words, but his quick intelli- 
gence enabled him to grasp the salient points 
of a speech, so as to condense it without losing 
anything of ifS significance or character. His 
after-dinner speeches at the Press Club meet. 
ings evinced a talent which was as unexpected 
to himself as to his friends. With a manner 
as diffident and hesitating as that of a boy 
speaking his first piece, or a maiden receiving 
the addresses of her first lover, he would quietly 
let drop from his lips sentence after sentence 
of such odd and grotesque conceits as could 
come only from a generous reservoir of humor. 
His friends urged him to prepare for the lecture- 
field, and he had concluded to follow their 
advice. There can be no doubt that he would 
have achieved a brilliant reputation in this 
field had he been permitted to enter upon it. 
Without copying any of the acknowledged 
humorists of the day, in manner or matter, he 
would have equaled the best of them in the 
qualities which insure permanent renown. 
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Whatever he undertook to do, he did well, 
and he was as sure of fame and fortune in 
the lecture-field as he was to enter upon it. 

He died at his home in Harlem on Saturday, 
March 19, and his remains were followed to 
their final rest by a retinue of as sincere friends 
as ever mourned a brother. 

OUR JEWELS. 

We speak of our jewels; and we say, know- 
ingly, that they are jewels of the first water. 
Never were there any such; never will there 
be again—unless they are also ours. Lovely 
and beautiful beyond description are our jew- 
els; fairer than the moon, brighter than the 
stars, clearer than the sun; full of all joy, and 
peace, and contentment of heart. They are 
God-given, and our title in them is sure and 
perpetual. They are inalienable; no power 
on earth or in heaven can wrest them from us. 
We do not fear to let our heart go out to them ; 
for they are the treasures which neither moth 
nor rust can corrupt, and which thieves can not 
steal. Of what force to us is the platitudinous 
‘warning: “ Don’t set your affections so strongly 
on these idols. God may take them away and 
shroud your heart in gloom.” God will never 
take away our jewels. He does not propose so 
to do. He may enlarge their opportunities for 
development by removing them from the un- 
toward surroundings of this life ; but it wiil be 
only that we may the more surely rest in their 
possession. Besides, that which is dearest to 
us He will not remove. Death can not rob us 
of the memory of happy hours. The voice 
which charmed our ears—the glance from lov- 
ing eyes—the smile which thrilled our soul 
with ecstasy are our everlasting possession. 
We live in their present enjoyment, and fear 
nothing for the future. No sorrowful forebod- 
ings shall come between us and our jewels. 
We will wear them cheerfully, joyously, exult- 
ingly, in our heart of hearts; thanking God 
always for His mercy in opening to us this 
inexhaustible mine of human love. 

CRITICISM AND ORITICS. 

Nothing is more variable, unsubstantial, or 
unfair than the average of newspaper criticism. 
Saying nothing of the mere “ puffs” for the 
benefit of the publishers of new books which 
stray away from the advertising columns of 
our daily and weekly newspapers, and appear 
under “ Literary Notices,” the more careful 
and learned disquisitions emanating from those 
who make literary criticism a profession are as 
apt to be one-sided, incomplete, and wholly 


prejudiced, as are the political screeds which ~ 


the pressure of party expediency renders ex- 





cusable, if not necessary. The pangs of indi- 
gestion, the resentment of personal pique, the 
obliquity of an undisciplined temper, or “ that 
rash humor” for which our mothers stand 
chargeable, are too painfully apparent in the 
“opinions” which are sought to prove the 
making or undoing of authors and artists. 
And even if these infirmities were less appar- 
ent than they are—if, for instance, our critics 
had to test their eligibility to office through a 
competent physiological and phrenological ex- 
amination which should insist upon the “ mens 
sana in corpore sano,” what security could we 
have of a just and intelligent rendering of the 
truth as God sees it? How often do we pause 
to think that newspaper criticisms are but the 
expression of individual opinions, and are 
worth neither more nor less than the opinion 
of other intelligent persons? They are, in 
fact, less likely to be- unbiased and truthful, 
on account of the temptations presented for 
the display of erudition and detective shrewd- 
ness—to say nothing of the opportunity afforded 
to favor friends and. punish enemies. 

Zsop’s lamb, who so bravely, from his secure 
position on the house-top, railed at the passing 
wolf, was, at the best, but a very young sheep; 
the courage and strength of his revilings bor- 
rowed whatever of dignity or force they had 
—beyond those of any bleating lamb—from 
his surroundings. “It is not you that speak,” 
said the wolf, “ but the roofof the house.” The 
reverse of this saying would apply to a few news- 
paper critics. It is not the newspaper that 
speaks, but more generally the unimportant in- 
dividual who for the moment stands behind it. 

THE NEW POLITICAL ELEMENT. 

The official announcement of the ratification 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, by which full 
political rights are secured to all male citizens, 
without regard to color, marks another step in 
the great progress of our country which it is 
well to look calmly in the face, and accept at 
its full significance. 

When, a few months ago, a colored man and 
a former slave was permitted to fill the seat in 
the United States Senate formerly occupied by 
Jefferson Davis, devout loyalists looked upon 
it as a Divine retribution, while many good 
people, North and South, deprecated it as lead- 
ing to social degradation and political disinte- 
gration. It was an event in the direct line of 
national progress, and Secretary Fish’s recent 
announcement is another. All that intelligent 
citizens need to do is to acknowledge this as 
an incontrovertible fact, and govern them- 
selves accordingly. It may be a harmless pas- 
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time to denounce the new Senator as a usurper, 
or to insist that he is a lineal descendant of the 
prang-outang ; but inasmuch as he can not be 
displaced by an invective, and has the bearing 
of a gentleman, with the average amount of 
shrewdness and intelligence which distinguishes 
our higher legislative court, it will be quite as 
wise to accept him—even under protest—and, 
like good citizens and sensible men, turn our 
minds to self-improvement and the laudable 
enterprises which constitute our individual and 
national greatness. 

The Fifteenth Amendment having become 
#. part of our organic law, and the negro a vot- 
ing animal, we shall expect to witness the same 
tender considerations for the feelings of the 
colored race as have been exhibited toward the 
“benighted foreigner” whose induction into 
the honors, privileges, and emoluments of 
American citizenship has been attended with 
so little trouble to himself, and so much anx- 
ious solicitude to his friends. 

The women are next in order. 

ASSOCIATED EFFORT. 

“ No man liveth unto himself alone.” This 
fuct needs frequent enforcement ; and he is the 
wise one who will bring it home at once with- 
out protest or special pleading. Society itself 
is the exponent, embodiment, and product of 
this fundamental idea. No member thereof 
either acts or can act “independently.” It is 
the sheerest nonsense for any one to pretend 
that he does just as he wills. Nobody does 
this, absolutely. The veriest tyrant in his fam- 
ily is constantly under the influence of the 
weakest and least-loved member of it; and 
the person who makes the loudest boast of his 
superiority to circumstances is quite as apt as 
the most humble and self-depreciating to yield 
to extraneous influences. 

The most of us even like to be influenced, 
and are quite willing to acknowledge it—to 
ourselves. We show both love and respect by 
subjecting our preferences and sacrificing our 
convenience to others; and we are happy when 
similar evidences of personal regard are shown 
tous. It is a noble thing for aman to stand up 
for the right in defiance of opposition ; but it 
is still nobler to promote union of effort, and 
thus make action effective. 

The large heart, the’ kindly spirit, the free, 
noble, beneficent soul that rejoices in all good, 
and cares not from what source it comes, is 
ready to join hands with all who are willing to 
work in the vineyard. And this is the spirit 
and the labor manifest in all the great develop- 
ments of science, morals, and religion. 





ECCENTRIC NODDERS. 

There is no accounting for tastes. Can 
any student of human nature tell us why 
men inclined to drowsiness are so fond of 
sleeping in public places, and nodding in 
such an alarming manner as to convey the 
impression that they intend to discharge 
their heads in every direction of the compass ? 
How do they do it? Have their necks the 
qualities of gutta-percha? Have they any 
ambition to show their cervical elasticity ? 
Do they wish to prove conclusively that their 
necks can never be broken; to protest in 
their eccentric manner against the feasibility 
no less than the cruelty of hanging ? 

Observation through a series of years has 
shown us the marvelous skill men may 
acquire in the gymnastics of nodding. 
Though we never shall master the mystery 
of the execution, it would console us to know 
why they perform so wonderfully without 
demanding compensation from the public 
they at once so puzzle and delight. When- 
ever we see an ancient fossil or a youthful 
humorist balancing his head upon a fine point 
of his neck, whirling it round and round, and 
giving us every reason to believe that he is 
bidding an eternal farewell to its usefulness ; 
and when we mentally exclaim, with much 
fervor, “Good-bye, old head!” he brings it 
up suddenly and startlingly from behind or 
before, we feel as if we had defrauded him 
of at least fifty cents in lawful tender. 


What peculiar law governs the tribe of 
nodders, preventing them from going com- 
fortably to bed? Are they unable to sleep 
upon a pillow? Do they hang their incom- 
prehensible heads over the bedside and draw 
airy maps of Boston with their fluttering 
hair from midnight until morning, and find 
comfort therein? Is it necessary to the lux- 
ury of their repose to dart their heads at 
every quiet citizen near them, as if with hos- 
tile intent ? and when he is excited about the 
safety of such brains as they may possess, to 
wake up, stare, snort, and fall to sleep again, a 
very Catherine-wheel of chin, nose, whiskers, 
collar, and cravat? We have concluded it 
must be so ; that while common mortals have 
a bias in favor of pleasant chambers, they pre- 
fer ferry-boats, street-cars, theaters, churches, 
and parks to show what Nature has done for 
them in the way cf India-rubber necks. 
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Brevities. 





HOPELESS SORROW. 


Aas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress-trees ! 

Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play ; 

Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 

That life is ever lord of death, 

And Jove can never lose its own. — Whittier. 
—_—+0—_—_ 

Crepir To wHom Crepir 1s Duzt.— 
The Family Friend, of Sparta, Ga., claims the honor 
of having first given to the world “‘ The Boy of 
his Word,” a neat little sketch published in our 
Youth’s Department recently. We would by no 
means deprive that paper of one jot or tittle of the 
credit to which it is entitled for the original pub- 
lication of “‘ The Boy of his Word,” or any other 
good thing, but would beg leave to remark, merely, 
that we caught said sketch floating around anony- 
mously, and considering it a good thing, and suit- 
able for the young readers of the JOURNAL, we 
garnered it in. If the Friend publishes such 
original communications often, it should expect to 
be dealt with discreditably ; for there are not a few 
papers in this country whose contents are chiefly 
made up of purloinings. 


Tue GoLpEeNn StTaTE can boast a monster 
musical festival, which was gotten up through 
the efforts chiefly of Madame Camilla Urso, 
the well-known female violinist. The festival 
lasted several days, the first concert being given 
on the 22d of February. 

The number of singers in the chorus, inclu- 
ding 2,000 children from the different public 
schools, was about 3,200, while the orchestra 
numbered 150 instruments. The festival is 
pronounced a success, and most creditable to 
the esthetic enterprise of California. 


Femate .Tovcnness.—A student at Ann 
Arbor having remarked that men had more 
endurance than women, a lady present an- 
swered that she would like to see the thirteen 
hundred young men in the University laced 
up in steel-ribbed Corsets, with hoops, heavy 
skirts, trails, high heels, paniers, chignons, and 
dozens of hair-pins sticking in their scalps, 
cooped up in the house year after year, with 
no exhilarating exercise, no hopes, aims, or 
ambitions in life, and see if they could stand it 
as well as the girls. Nothing, said she, but 
the fact that women, like cats, have nine lives, 
enables them to survive the present régimé to 
which fashion dooms the sex. 





Ghat Ehen Sap. 


Conso.tipaTion AccEepraBLk.—An old 
subscriber to Fuckard’s Monthly writes to Mr. 
Packard as follows: 

‘“* My very dear Sir: I to-day received THe Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND PACKARD’s MONTHLY, 
and forthwith express my delight at the change. 
Not that I disliked the ‘‘Monthly” in the least, 
for no other monthly or paper of any kind receives 
my entire notice until the contents have been con- 
ned over, except the “Monthly.” My heart and 
hands are enlisted in the noble cause you have 
espoused, and I rejoice with you in your consolidat- 
ing the two monthlies, for they are both the first 
of the land, andI am fully convinced that the com- 
bination of your power and zeal with that of Mr. 
Wells will make it the best monthly for the young 
in the world. I would not be without it for any 
price before the consolidation, and now, since the 
consolidation, Iam more pleased with it. I have 
seen others of your subscribers, and they say they 
are much pleased with the change. Wishing you 
all the success possible, I remain, sir, very truly, 
yours, aa 2.” 


, 

A Puaysictan’s Testrmony.—An aged 
physician of Iowa writing to us for ten dollars’ 
worth of books, throws in a few remarks on the 
JOURNAL and Phrenology: 

“* Having been for nearly thirty years an observer 
of human conduct in connection with the princi- 
ples and rules advocated in the AMERICAN PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, I am disposed to say that I 
am now, at the age of sixty, prepared ‘“‘to bear 
witness”? in favor of the general truthfulness of 
Phrenology. 

I am a constant reader of the JouRNAL. Indeed, 
in my opinion, but few papers are its equal in the 
variety of its reading and the general soundness of 
its reasonings, and the correctness of its deduc- 
tions from the laws of nature, in whatever depart- 
ment it enters. It has often been asserted of phy- 
sicians, that but few, if any, of orthodox standing 
have been willing to acknowledge openly their con- 
victions in regard to the truth of the principles 
advocated in your JourNaL. This may be true in 
some localities, but I know it is not applicable to 
all. _ J. P. G., M.D. 


Tuer Younc Men’s CurisTIAn Assocta- 
TION MonTHLY says: ‘‘ The PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL is full of matter interesting to those who do 
not, as well as those who do, take an interest in 
Phrenology. In the latter class we reckon our- 
selves, and we believe its numbers are rapidly in- 
creasing. For every one who gives the subject 
any attention must soon see that this system of 
studying the mind appeals more strongly to reason, 
and is more susceptible of proof than any other. 
Phrenology has suffered severely from charla- 
tanism, and the pretensions of quack expound- 
ers and examiners, who, having merely acquired 
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its nomenclature, have attempted to practice one 
of the deepest sciences that ever engaged the 
human intellect.” 
Pureno.ocy iv ALaBAMA.—A corre- 
spondent writes from Dale County as follows: 
Dear Sir—You will please pardon me for intruding 
upon your time to suggest that, in my opinion, no 
better field is open for a good lecturer than in this 
portion of the South. A competent lecturer would 
be received here most cordially, and, as I can assure, 
with respect. It is true that but few here have 
learned much of the science, but they are eager 
and thirsting for useful knowledge. Here, insouth 
Alabama, and the adjoining portion of Florida, 
a good lecturer would succeed. Feeling a deep interest 
in the dissemination of the science, I have thought 
proper to write as above. a. P. W. 


Some Licut Founp, sut More Want- 
ED.—Mr. Eprtor—Sir: Your “ Brain Waves” in 
the January number of the A. P. J. interests me 
exceedingly, the more so as it partially explains 
some items of my own experience. Some fourteen 
or fifteen years since I was wont to listen every 
Sabbath to an eloquent preacher, Rev. Wm. Stud- 
ley, then in Lowell, Mass., and I noticed that very 
frequently he preached on the subjects I had been 
thinking much of during the week previous. 

This surprised and puzzled me, and I used to 
wonder whether persons whose minds were on the 
same inteliectual and moral plane did not by some 
mysterious sympathy think the same thoughts. 
Yet that solution did not seem perfectly satisfac- 
tory, for I considered that minister far more gifted, 
intellectually, than myself. The sympathetic con- 
nection of mind in this case (if there were any) 
could not have arisen from social intercourse, for I 
never spoke with him. 

“*Brain Waves” hits the nail on the head, but 
does not drive it so far as to clear up the mists 
pervading the subject. What I particularly wish 
to know is this, viz.: What originates brain- 
waves ? What is the first cause of motion? And 
what mental, moral, or electrical conditions are 
requisite in order that brain-waves shall be felt ? 

Some preachers’ sermons do not come within 
gun-shot of me, i. e., they do not interest me at 
all. Some preachers seem stupid, but perhaps it 
is 7whoam stupid. But I have noticed or imagined 
that public speakers are nearly as much dependent 
upon an intelligent and appreciative audience for 
a good discourse, as the audience is upon the 
speaker. I think that is more or less the case 
with extemporaneous speakers, and entirey so 
with trance speakers. 

I believe in ‘‘ brain-waves,”’ or sympathetic soul- 
life, but do not understand its laws or modes of~ 
operating. [lease enlighten our darkness. [We 
would like to do so, but-——] 

There are other facts in psyehology or soul-life 
that I want explained, for instance, I (and I pre- 
sume that other persons have like experiences) 





sometimes dream beautiful poetry, and other 
things as interesting, and waken in the midst of it, 
but can only remember slight fragments of it. 
Where does the poetry originate ? 

I have numerous works relating to Psychology, 
but can not glean from ang the desired information. 
Oh, for light! light! more light! Hoping that 
light may come through the ever-welcome, eagerly- 
looked-for A. P. J., I remain a hopeful subscriber, 

L. J. W. 

{Can not some of our readers give us the means 

with which to satisfy our dazed correspondent ?]} 








Go our €orcespondents. 





QUEsTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its 
early consideration. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





Oricin oF SuRNAMES.—Will you be 

leased to give a subscriber the benefit of some 

information with reference to the many surnames 
extant, and their derivation ? 


Ans. Names, as the distinguishing appellations 
that attach to individuals, have been dependent 
upon innumerable extraneous circumstanges ; it is 
not surprising, therefore, that the extraordinary 
number of surnames extant’ should exhibit such a 
great variety. All names were originally signifi- 
cant, although in the course of ages the meaning 
of most of them may have lapsed from the memory 
of mankind. Every human being received a name, 
even in the earliest and rudest states of social life ; 
and in the most degraded condition of human 
existence, the occasional necessity of speaking of 
absent persons would involve the use of some 
epithet, and that epithet would be to all intents 
and purposes a proper name. In the primitive 
states of society a single name was sufficient for 
each individual, and generally originated in some 
circumstances of birth, some personal quality 
possessed or fondly anticipated, or else was an 
expression of religious sentiment. We have nu- 
merous instances of this in the writings of Moses. 
In process of time the love of imitation led per- 
sons to adopt names which had been, and were, 
borne by others. These were generally the father’s 
name, and were the earliest approach to the modern 
system of nomenclature, for example, Joshua, the 
son of Nun, similar to the mddern William Fitz- 
Hugh, James Davidson, etc. 

Among the Romans, by virtue of a very complete 
system of nomenclature, each person had usually 
three names. The first denoted the individual, 
the second the clan, and the third distinguished 
the family. As Christianity triumphed over pa- 
ganism in Europe, the old pagan names were laid 
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aside, and new names derived from Scripture or 
church history were given to the converts, some- 
times a whole company, to save trouble, being 
baptized by the same name. To obviate, some- 
what, the great confusion and inconvenience to 
which this indiscriminate naming had given rise, 
nicknames, derived from occupations or from 
personal qualities, were used for several centuries ; 
but as population advanced, even this became 
insufficient. At length recourse was had to the 
present system of surnames, so styled because 
written originally “sur” (French), upon or over 
the Christian or given names. These second, or 
surnames, may be divided into various heads: 
1. Hereditary surnames, or those formed from the 
father’s names; as for instance in 804, we find 
Egbert Edgaring, or Egbert the son of Edgar,— 
ing signifying progeny or descendant. Such 
names as Dering, Browning, Whiting are sup- 
posed to owe their origin to this source, and so 
to mean respectively, dear, tawny, and fair off- 
spring. In Wales, until a recent period, ‘ap,’ 
or son, was the only surnominal adjunct used, as 
David ap Howell, Evan ap Rhys, John ap Richard, 
names which are now corrupted into Powell, Price, 
and Pritchard, ete. The Mac of the Scotch, and 
shortened into Mc in the Irish, meantson; and the 
O’ from ‘‘ Oy” of the Irish meant grandson ; and 
Fitz from the Norman also means son, being a 
corruption from Fils or the Latin filius. Witz 
of the Russian and Sky of the Poles also mean 
son. 2. Those chosen from personal qualities, 
either mental, moral, or physical, such as Le Sage, 
Le Bon, Pratt or cunning, White, Reid or red, 
Brown, etc., ete. 3. Local surnames, or those 
taken from the place in or near which the person 
lived, expressing the country, as Scott and France; 
the estate or place of abode, as Kent and Middle- 
ton; or deseribing either the nature or situation 
of the residence, as Hill and Forest. 4. Those 
indicating title or occupation, as John Baker, etc., 
ete. Pre-eminent in this family of surnames stands 
Smith, originally meaniug any mechanical work- 
man, from the Anglo-Saxon “‘smitan,”’ to smite, 
and not, as some have banteringly endeavored to 
derive it, as a veritable descendant in a direct line 
from Shem, son of Noah; thus—Shem, Shemit, 
Shmit, Smith. 

Closely allied to the preceding are those derived 
from dignities and offices—as Knight, Squire, 
Lord, Earle, Duke, Prince, and King, although the 
last two or three were probably bestowed at first 
in derision. And so we might go on “ad infini- 
tum.”’ — 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SKULL.—At 
what age does the human skull become so 
hardened, that the action of the brain will pro- 
duce no change in its shape that can be detected 
from the outside ? 

Ans. The skull, and all therein contained, like 
every other portion of the human body, is under- 
going constant ehanges. According to the physi- 
ologists, tae whole substance of a man is entirely 





changed in the course of seven years. There must 
be, therefore, a transference of matter from one 
part to another part, as well as a throwing off 
through the insensible perspiration and through 
other channels of much that has constituted part 
of the body. 

In accordance with the temperamental condition 
of the person, and the related activity of the brain, 
as in the case of other parts, will be the waste of 
the material composing it, and the amount of blood 
appropriated to supply the loss through waste. 
The flow of blood is greatest toward those organs 
which are the most exercised, and it is but natural 
that such organs should increase in size from use. 
We have seen skulls the bone of which was in 
parts so thin as to be quite translucent; and 
inside, at those places, the brain appeared to 
have expanded, and there were channels which 
had been worn, as it were, by the blood in its 
circulation over the surface of the brain. The 
term ‘‘swell-head”’ is usually applied as an ex- 
pression of contempt, but such a condition of the 
head is not so unusual as may be thought. When 
one suffers from a violent headache, he suffers from 
a congested state of the brain. This congestion 
produces expansion, and the skull is actually en- 
larged. Accurate measurements of the skull 
would show changes in the skull, although such 
changes might not be perceptible to the eye or to 
the hand. — 

Sa_t AND Tuirst.—Why does a piece 
of salt when taken into the stomach cause thirst ? 

Ans. Salt produces an excitement of the mucous 
membranes, and stimulates their activity; hence 
the clamor on their part for something of a cool- 
ing, sedative nature. 


Foor Asteep.—,W hat is the philosophy 
of a person’s foot gctting asleep ? 

Ans, This phenomenon is due to a suppression 
of the free circulation of the blood, and is in effect 
a primary stage of paralysis. Health demands 
activity. A state of entire inaction is unnatural. 
All the forces of the human economy are ever at 
work. A distinguished writer has said, and truth- 
fully, ‘‘ Action is life, inaction, death,” and when, 
from any reason, the functions of any organ which 
contributes to the vital economy are deranged or 
suppressed, man suffers the consequence. So, 
with reference to the circulation of the blood, 
an unnatural attitude, when long maintained, is 
apt to be productive of that uncomfortable sensa- 
tion known as a part of the body becoming asleep. 
The blood not being stimulated by the activity of 
the part, becomes sluggish in its movement 
therein, and the nerves, which depend for their 
vigor upon the blood, become unconscious, 2s 
ii were. When we attempt to arouse the sluggish 
cireulation in the part, the reaction of the blood 
produces a congestive condition, the nerves are 
rendered abnormally active by the forcible return 
of the life fluid, and the result is the prickling 
sensation experienced. 
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ANSWERING QuEstTIons.—It is not in- 
tended to make this department of the JouRNAL a 
private medical consultation office, but simply for 
the publication of such questions and answers as 
are likely to interest every reader. Here, however, 
is a correspondent who seems to suppose the pub- 
lic to be interested in such questions as should 
only be answered in a private communication. 
We print the letter, omitting name and place. 

I wish to consult you, and get, if possible, your 
valuable advice on a subject, to me, very important. 
I am just twenty years of age, and I think that age 
is entirely too early to become faded, and lose my 
youthful, healthy bloom. I have never been very 
robust, but I have always, until the last eighteen 
months, looked healthy, clear, and rosy. Now, 
however, most unfortunately for me, I have lost my 
youthful appearance and look decidedly sickly and 
dull. I have always lived quietly in the country 
with my parents, and have never dissipated much, 
—I mean by that, that I have never attended many 
parties or lost much sleep. For the last twelve 
months I have been having chills and severe fevers ; 
could get nothing to break them until about three 
months ago, when a druggist told me to take 
quinine and iron pills. I did so, and took them 
for two months, taking three per ee and greatly 
to my relief have had no more chills, but still I 
have not entirely recovered. My complexion is 
still dull, pale, and sallow, and the whites of my 
eyes very yellow. Now, howcan I get this yellow 
out of my eyes, and cause them to look clear and 
bright? Do tell me if it is possible for me to get 
rid of it, and if there is any way to prevent red 
veins from coming so numerously on the eye; my 
eyes trouble me greatly, always look red; my fa- 
ther has weak eyes, and am [ obliged to inherit 
them as an unfortunate gift from him? I would 
give a great deal to have them clear and strong; 
they are dark-blue. Is there anything in the 
world I can do to better their condition? If so, 
please tell me. I have been told that washing 
them in salt and water would benefit them,—would 
you advise me to do so? [No.] How is it pos- 
sible for me to look more healthy, and fresh, and 
clear? I have an excellent appetite, it never fails, 
but still [ look sickly and faded. There are a 
great many bitters, medicines, ete., claiming to 
restore a bloom and health to the appearance, but 
I am rather afraid to try any without first consult- 
ing you; could you tell me of anything to take to 
make | complexion and eyes clear? [No, not 
among all the quack medicines.] Would “ Baker’s 
Bitters”’ improve me? [No.] I think I am bil- 
ious [No doubt of it], or my eyes would not be so 
yellow. Please be sure to tell me something to 
take the yellow and red veins out of my eyes, for 
they disfigure my personal appearance so much. 
I shall look in the JouRNaL for your kind answer 
to these questions with the greatest impatience, 
Do you think mustard and vinegar unhealthy? 
{If taken into the stomach, yes.] Do you consider 
milk bilious? [It depends on circumstances. } 
Is molasses “healthy?” [Yes, if used moder- 
ately.] In the JourNAL I have seen a great men 
profound questions very boidly discussed, and 
wish you would take up the subject of dreams. 
[We have been discussing this subject, and also 
most of those referred to in the many questions 
following, for a long time past. Has our corre- 
spondent read us attentively ?] What do you think 
of the Davenport Brothers ? Suppose two persons 
are separated by many miles of distance, can the 
intense thought of one of those persons have any 
effect on the absent person ? Do you know of any 
good blood-purifier? Do you think flannel ought 
to be worn winterand summer? At whatage do you 
think a lady should marry? at what age should a 





gentleman marry? What do you think isa right 
difference of age between the gentleman and lady? 
Do you think a woman ought to say obcy in the 
marriage ceremony ? I think it is treating her as a 
child, and gross injustice to her for it to be in the 
ceremony, don’t you? [See our work on Wed- 
lock for answers.} Do you think sea-bathing 
healthy, and how often should one bathe? Are 
pickles healthy? What is the best dressing for 
the hair to soften it, and prevent its being dry? 
Is very coarse hair a sign of amiability? I have 
asked a great many questions, but I hope not too 
many to be answered in an early number of the 
JOURNAL. I live in the country now, but expect 
soon to live in town. A FRIEND OF THE JOURNAL. 

{One question at a time, from any one corre- 
spondent, is all we promise to consider and answer, 
if we can, in the JourNAL, but we will cheerfully 
reply to more than one by letter, if stamps be sent 
to prepay postage, and the full address be plainly 
given.—Ep. ]} — 


Lucx.—We have not much respect for 
the word. It is used by gamblers. If one draws 
a prize,—when he had not earned it, or had not 
expected it,—he is said to be lucky. But then, the 
great law of “‘ compensation” asserts itself, and 
the saying, ‘‘ what is easily gained is easily lost,” 
proves true. One who earns his money realizes its 
worth, and saves. One who finds, steals, or wins 
a fortune is not only very liable to lose it, but it is 
liable to induce fast habits, and so drag him down 
to ruin. Better depend on honest earnings, and 
dismiss entirely any hope for mere “luck,” save 
as it comes by judicious fishing, hunting, or 
searching after knowledge, The inventor may 
become lucky, or he may lose time and money in 
attempting to make a perpetual motion. 

e eye 

Ip1ocy.—Can a person with a slanting 
forehead, like that of Emerson, the idiot, ever 
become intelligent by cultivation and education ? 

Ans. He may not become a Franklin or a Bacon 
in intellect. It is not claimed that all men can 
attain the same degree of eminence; but it is 
claimed that even idiots may be improved. 


Consaneviniry.—lIn the January num- 
ber of the JouRNAL, speaking of ‘‘ temperament 
and marriage,” you say, “If each has a good 
degree of all the temperaments, it is well if they are 
similar.” 

Ques. If half-cousins or second-cousins have the 
same temperaments, i. ¢, an equal amount of 
each, will it do for them to marry? 

I have read ‘* Wedlock”’ and several other works 
on temperament, but find no explanations touch- 
ing this case. 

Ans, It is safer to marry out of the family than in 
it. ‘ Variety is the spice of life.’ Now that rail- 
ways, steamboats, etc., are so convenicnt, why not 
go a little farther from home than to marry your 
cousin, or even your second cousin? Why not? 

Foop ror Cotiece SrupEents.—(Ad- 
rian College, Mich.)—Will you please give us your 
views of the proper kind of food for students 
through the JournaL? I have read with interest 
articles that have appeared from time to time in 
the JourNAL having a bearing upon this subject, 
but have not yet been able to come to a definite 
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conclusion in regard to it. I am satisfied we do 
not get the proper kind of food in our college 
boarding-halls. 

Ans. This whole question has been ably dis- 
cussed by physiologists and anatomists, and their 
opinions ere given in various works on the subject. 
We append the titles—with prices—of a few of the 
more important ones, covering the ground, from 
different stand-points. First, we give the meat- 
caters, or advocates of a mixed diet; then the veg- 
etarians, and fruit-eaters. 

Foop anp Diet. With Observations on the 
Dietetical Regimen, suited for Disordered States of 
the Digestive Organs, and an Account of the Dieta- 
ries of some of the Principal Metropolitan and 
other Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Crim- 
inals, Children, the Sick, ete. By Jonathan Pe- 
reira, M.D., F. R. . and L'S. Edited by Charles A. 
Lee, ‘M.D.’ $1 7 

PuysioLoey oF Digestion. Considered with 
relation to the Principles of Dietetics. By Andrew 
Combe, M.D. Illustrated, 50 cents. 

Tue Story or a Stomacn. By a Reformed 
Dyepeptic. Paper, 50 cents; muslin, 75 cents. 





VEGETARIAN, OR HYGIENIC. 

LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF HuMAN LIFE. 
By Sylvester Graham. With a copious Index and 
Biographical Sketch of the Author. $3 50. 

PurLosopny or SAcrRED History, Considered 
in Relation to Human Aliment and the Wines of 
Scripture. By Dr. Graham. Muslin. $3 50. 

FRUITS AND FARINACEA THE PROPER Foop oF 


May. By John Smith. With Notes and Illustra- 
tions. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Muslin, $1 75. 


Hypropatuic CooK-BoOK—VEGETARIAN, With 

— for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. By 
rrall. Illustrated. $1 50. 

PuysIoLoGy, ANIMAL AND MENTAL: Applied to 
the Preservation and Restoration of Health of 
-Body and Power of Mind. Illustrated. $1 50. 

ASoBER AND TEMPERATE Lire. The Discourses 
and Letters of Louis Cornaro. With a Biography 
of the Author, who is said to have died at 150 years 
ofage. 50 cents. 

Besides the above, “The Illustrated Hydropa- 
thic Encyclopedia,” $4 50, treats the subject in the 
light of history, anatomy, and physiology. 


fiterary Hotices. 


[Al works noticed in Tut PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office, at prices annexed.) 





Booxs.—Notwithstanding the unset- 
tled and depressed state of trade, publishers are 
active, and a good stock of literature is issuing 
from the press. The cost of paper and other ma- 
terials which enter into book-making will come 
down with gold, and a new basis will, it is be- 
lieved, soon be established, and a new point of de- 
parture reached. When this shall be attained, and 
men ‘“‘know where they stand,” such strides will 
be made by publishers as were never before known 
in this country. A new crop of readers—several 
millions in number—have been produced during 
the past few years, and they will want books! 
Free schools, based on our Democratic-Republican 





system, must be everywhere established ; no tram- 
mels, no restrictions should be permitted on uni- 
versal education. Leading-strings are for undevel- 
oped children, not for well-grown men or women. 
Here, on this “ saered soil,’’ we propose to grow a 
race of self-regulating, law-abiding human beings, 
who will establish a Government which will per- 
petuate itself where justice, mercy, godliness, and 
intelligence shall lead. Then give us books which 
are books. 


Across America AND Asta. Notes of 
a Five Years’ Journey Around the World, and of 
Residence in Arizona, Japan, and China. By 
Raphael Pumpelly, Professor in Harvard Univer- 
sity, and some time Mining Engineer in the 
service of the Chinese and Japanese Govern- 
ments. Third edition, revised. One vol., 
octavo; pp. 454; cloth. Price, $5. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. 

We are not surprised that this elegant and most 
interesting work should have reached a third 
edition. Of all the books of travei by any living 
writer, this has a great interest, especially for 
American readers. The author takes us on a 
pleasure trip almost around the world, and gives 
us views of things, foreign and strange, through 
his highly educated and practical intellect. He 
gives us the ethnology, with the customs, manners, 
and peculiarities of the people, and the geology, 
botany, natural history, agriculture of the coun- 
tries. The book is dedicated to the lamented 
Burlingame—one of the most efficient missionaries 
the world has ever known—with whom the author 
lived some months in China. Let every American 
library—public and private—possess a copy. 
TueSun. By Amedée Guillemin. From 

the French. By A. L. Phipson, Ph. D. With 

fifty-eight illustrations. One vol., 12mo; pp. 

207 ; cloth. Price, $1 50. New York: Charles 

Scribner & Co. 


Time was when it would have been considered 
irreverent by ignorant and superstitious people to 
enter into a critical scientific analysis of the com- 
position of this great luminary. But here, in this 
nineteenth century, a learned Frenchman is actu- 
ally found dissecting the sun! Hear him: 

“The sun is the life of the earth. It is the 
common origin, the inexhaustible source, whence 
have been derived for millions of centuries past 
all terrestrial powers, all mechanical and physical 
energy, a3 well as the powers of all living creatures 
both vegetables and animals. It is the sun that 
constitutes our globe a region of light, heat, and 
movement—in a word, a region of life, instead of a 
dark, dreary, and silent desert.” 

For large and comprehensive views, for aceurate 
descriptions of wonderful objects, we commend 
this series of illustrated volumes. 

So Runs tue Wortp Away. A Novel. 

By Mrs. A. C. Steele, author of ‘‘ Gardenhurst.’’ 


One vol., octavo; BR: 145. Price, 50 centa. 
New York: Harper Brothers. 


No. 336 of Library of Select Novels. 
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Hattowep Sones. (Newly revised.) 
By Philtp Phillips. For Prayer and Social 
eetings. Containing Hymns and Tunes, 
carefully Selected from all Sources, both Old 
and New, and are of the most spiritual and 
reviving character; adapted also to Divine 
ae Small quarto ; PP 820. Price, %5 
cents. New York: Philip Phillips. 

The Methodists are famous for their revival 
songs. If they fail to pray a sinner into heaven, 
they bring down the power of a thousand voices 
and sing him into penitence and pardon. How 
many have experienced a “change of heart” 
through these soul-stirring tunes with startling 
words is recorded only in the Book of life. Mr. 
Phillips has made a capital selection of the most 
popular sacred songs and tunes. 


Tue Two Great Boos or NatTurRE AnD 
REVELATION; or, the Cosmos and the Logos. 
Being a History of the Origin and Progression 
of the Universe, from Cause to Effect; More 
Particularly of the Earth and the Solar System ; 
the Modus Operandi of the Creation of Vegeta- 
bles, Animals, and Man; and how they-are the 
Types and Symbols by which the Creator wrote 
the Logos. Illustrated by the first Chapters of 
Genesis. By George Field. One vol., 12mo; 
BP. 501; cloth. rice, $2 50. New York: 

. R. Wells. 

A book of original thoughts and ideas. The 
author has evidently studied books and nature. 
He strikes out into broader fields than many 
have dared to cultivate. He aims at the truth. 
His readers will judge whether or not he hits it. 
The book is most suggestive. It is not expected 
that all will agree with the author on all points. 
What then? Somebody may learn something 
from it if they be not prejudiced, illiberal, or 
bigoted. Give the gentleman a hearing. 


LecrurEe-Room Taiks. A Series of 


Familiar Discourses on Themes of Christian Ex- 
perience. By Henry Ward Beecher. Phono- 


graphically reported by T. J. Ellinwood. 12mo. 


Extra cloth. Price, $} 75. J. B. Ford & Co. 

These “ Talks" are the well-known and delight- 
ful expositions of Scripture and extempore re- 
marks made at prayer-meetings, and on similar oc- 
easions, in the familiar and free intercourse of Mr. 
Beecher with his own people. Mr. Ellinwood’s 
reports, both of Lecture-Room Talks and of Sermons 
(in Flymouth Pulpit), as published by tlie house of 
Ford & Co., are the only ones which Mr. Beecher 
authorizes or recognizes as his own utterances. 

In 1849—more than twenty years ago—we pub- 
lished a description of H. W. Beecher in the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, in which the following words 
occur: 

“ All things considered, taking his organic con- 
dition as a basis of our prophecy, we confidently 
predict that in ten years he will stand out as the 
strong man of the age, and for a quarter of a cen- 
tury he will be the master-spirit of his day and 
generation.” 

The reader who has followed Mr. Beecher the 
past twenty years, may judge as to the correctness 
of this prophecy. What other clergyman in Amer- 





ica, or indeed in the world, is as much heard, read, 
and talked about to-day as this same Henry Werd 
Beecher? HE 1s A PHRENOLOGIST. 


Tue Tonge Masters. A Musical Series 
for Young People. By the author of ‘‘ The So- 
rano,’’ ete. Illustrated. One vol., 12mo; pp. 
93; cloth. Price, $1 25. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


This, the first of a series on the great composers, 
contains sketches of Mozart and Mendelssohn. 
The author understands his subject. He can read 
character as well as music. Here is the analysis 
of young Mozart’s features : 

“A eity parlor, gaslighted and containing a 
grand piano, plenty of books, a large rack for 
holding music, and sundry other articles both 
useful and ornamental. On the walls, several 
pictures, mainly portraits of men of foreign 
countries and other times. One of them is rep- 
resented as a boyish young man, of handsome, 
intelligent, and striking features. About the 
bright-blue eyes is that look that belongs to men 
who have done great deeds in the world. The 
nose is long, pointed, and betokens refinement ; 
the mouth is the weakest feature—it is sweet, but 
lacks strength. Great man as he may have been, 
his mouth gives an idea of credulous good-nature, 
that is a positive harm where one has to fight of 
this life. The chin, like the mouth, seems boyish 
and pliant. The uplifted hand, grasping a roll of 
music, and the wealth of wavy hair are simply 
elegant. 

“ Nature never deceives us. This is the face of 
a man of genius, but a weak, good-natured genius. 
A man so good and kind consequently often 
suffered at the hands of the unprincipled and 
designing. 

‘‘He was a musician—a tone master. His life 
was short, but so great was his genius, that in his 
brief years he did enough to make his name re- 
membered, so long as men listen to church organs, 
or understand the wealth that lies in a grand 
orchestra.” — 


Tux Cuemicat History or THE Six 
Days OF THE CREATION. By John Phin, 
C.E., Editor of THe TecnHNo.ocist. 1 vol., 
—— Price, $1. New York: 8. R. Wells. 
1870. 


After giving a popular exposition of the recent 
discoveries of modern science in relation to matter 
and force, and especially in regard to the correlation 
and conservation of forces, an attempt is made to 
apply general principles to the development of the 
history of the chemical and physical operations that 
have resulted in bringing our earth into its present 
form; the author endeavors also to show that the 
record obtained from science coincides accuratcly 
and literally with the account given in the first 
chapter of Genesis. Of course, in any exposition 
of this kind, the result must turn largely upon the 
interpretation given to the word “day,” as em- 
ployed by Moses. Three prominent interpretations 
have been given of the term day. First, that it 
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signifies a period of twenty-four hours. Secondly, 
an indefinite period, consisting of millions of such 
days. The third is based upon the definition of 
‘*day’’ in the Seriptures, where we are substantially 
told that it is a period of darkness and a period of 
light, no limit of time being placed upon its dura- 
tion. Accepting this last as the true definition of the 
word day, the author attempts to show that during 
the progress of creation there were six periods of 
darkness and six periods of light, and that each of 
those periods endured for an unknown but very 
great length of time. It is a new—scientific—view 
of the matter,and will cause much discussion among 
men of the “ laboratory” and of the “ cloth.” 


How Crops Freep. A Treatise on the 
Atmosphere and the Soil as Related to the Nu- 
trition of Agricultural Plants. With Illustra- 
tions. By Samuel W. Johnson, M.A., Professor 
of Analytical and Agricultural Chemistry in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College; 
Chemist to the Connecticut State Agricultural 
Society; Member of the National Academy of 
Sciences. One vol., 12mo; pp. 375; cloth. 
Price, $2. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 
Until recently, very recently, our agricultural 

literature—-save that found in newspapers and 

magazines—was almost worthless. It consisted 
of reprints of European works searcely at all 
adapted to American agriculture. But the advent 
of Messrs. Judd & Co. upon the field has changed 
the whole aspect of affairs, and we are now having 

a series of scientific works by our best American 

authors worthy the great interest they represent. 

“* How Crops Feed” teaches such valuable lessons 

as all farmers must be most thankful to learn. 


History or ENGLAND, FROM THE FALL 
or WoLseY TO THE Deatu oF EvizABeTu. By 
James Anthony Froude, M.A., Late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Volumes five and six. 
Pp. 474 and 495; 12mo; muslin. Price, $1 25 
per vol. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
These volumes present some of the most inter- 

esting events in the history of England, and will 

be extensively read in our own country. We 
pronounce Mr. Froude one of the ablest historians 
now living. He is a scholar without eccentricity, 
he deals impartially with the facts, and tells the 
honest truth as he understands it. When we read 
Mr. Froude we feel sure of reading a thoroughly 
conscientious author. The publishers are render- 
ing a most welcome service to a very large class 
of readers by placing this great work within easy 
reach of many scanty pockets. Everybody may 
now have the best history*of England ata very 
small cost. 

Brake Up; or, the Young Peacemakers. 
By Oliver Optic, author of “Young America 
Abroad,” “‘ The Army and Navy Stories,”’ “‘ The 





Woodville Stories,” **‘ The Starry Flag Stories,”’ | 


ete. One vol., 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Some men are “ natural-born boys.” They 
understand boys; sympathize with boys; and are 
boys no matter how old or how gray they become. 
We take it that Oliver Optic is one of them. In 


p. 303; cloth. Price, $1 25. | 


} 


| 


stature he may be a six-footer, or a Goliah; but in 
spirit he is just the one to instruct, amuse, and 
train the boys. Heis a boy’s man, and the right 
man in the right place. His books equal if they 
do not surpass in excellence those of Peter"Parley. 


History or THE Strate or New York. 
From the Date of the Discovery and Settlements 
on Manhattan Island to the Present Time. A 
Text-Book for High Schools, Academies, and 
Colleges. By S. 8. Randall, Superintendent of 
Public Education in New York City. 12mo vol. 
396 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1 7. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

The author, for many years intimately connected 
with the management of our Public Schools, has 
written with a full knowledge of what was needed, and 
the result is a clear, compendions, and admirable 
digest of all the important events in the history of 
New York down to the year 1870. We predict an 
extensive sale for this handsome history. Will not 
the school superintendents of other States follow 
this example, and give us a succinct history of 
each ? 


Skercnes oF Creation: A _ Popular 
View of some of the Grand Conclusions of the 
Sciences in Reference to the History of Matter 
and of Life. Together with a Statement of the 
Intimations of Science Respecting the Primordial 
Condition and the Ultimate Destiny of the Earth 
and the Solar System. By Alexander Winchell, 
LL.D., Professor of Geology, Zoology, and 
Botany in the University of Michigan, and 
Director of the State Geological Survey. With 
Illustrations. One vol., 12mo; pp. 459; cloth. 
Price, $2. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Here is a scholarly orthodox view of creation. 

The author takes kindly to science, but sees no 

incompatibility between the truths of Scripture 

and of science. His book will be popular with 

conservative readers, and terrify no one with a 

fear that his religion is to be upset by modern 

discoveries. In no other period of the world’s 
history has anything like the progress been made 

‘in real science as in the present. We are getting 

into the core of things. —— 

JOURNAL OF A Visit To Eeypt, Con- 


STANTINOPLE, THE CRIMEA, GREECE, ETC., in 
the Suite of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


By the Hon. Mrs. William Grey. One vol., 
12mo ; ; cloth. Price, $1 50. New 


pp. 209 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a very fascinating recital of incidents of 
one of the most auspicious journeys ever made ; 
is in narrative style, and was written at the time 
when those incidents were fresh in the mind, and 
take the style of verbal narration. All in all, it is 
one of those books that are pleasant to read, while 
much information is imparted at the same time. 
Courtsuir anpD MarruaGE; or, the Joys 

and Sorrows of American Life. By Mrs. Caroline 

Lee Hentz, author of ‘“‘ Love After Marriage,”’ 

“Robert Graham,” ete. One vol., 12mo; 


pp. 
522; cloth. Price, $1 75. Philadelphia: T. B 
Peterson & Brothers. 


A compilation of stories with the following 
titles: The Pet Beauty, The Fortunes of a Yourg 
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Physician, The Two Sisters and The Two Uncles, 
The Mob Cap—or My Grandmother’s Trunk, The 
Peddler—The Sequel to the Mob Cap, The Beauty 
Transformed, The Drunkard’s Daughter, Father 
Hilario—the Catholic, The Tempted, Aunt Mercy, 
The Village Pastor's Wife, Thanksgiving Day, 
The Stranger at the Banquet. 


Eartu-Ciosets aNnD Earra SEwacGe. 
By —y £ P. Waring, Jr. (of Odgen Farm), 
author of “ Earth-Closets, How to Make Them 
and How to Use Them,” “ Draining for Profit 
and Draining for Health,” ‘“ The Elements of 
Agriculture,” and ‘‘The Handy Book of Hus- 
bandry ;”’ formerly Agricultural Engineer of 
Central Park, New York. Illustrated. One 
vol., octavo; pamphlet; pp. 104. Price, 50 
cents. New York: The Tribune Association. 
Old-school physicians are jealous of innovations 

like this, and ridicule the idea of dressing wounds 

with earth ; but it will be tried, as every new thing 
is. Weseesomethinginit. Indeed, a revolution is 
here in embryo. It will bedeveloped. The world 
will be the wiser and vastly the richer because of 

** Earth-Closets.”.. Mr. Waring has our hearty 

thanks for his good judgment, enterprise, and phi- 

lanthropy. — 

HepcepIy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
author of ‘‘Gates Ajar.’’ One vol., 12mo; pp. 
295; cloth. Price, $1 50. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. 

Miss Phelps does not hesitate to try various 
themes with her pen, and she has our best wishes 
not only for success as an author, but also in 
arousing attention, sympathy, znd the kind of aid 
—guided by wisdom—which shall accomplish the 
object in view in this her latest book, the rescuing 
of fallen woman. — 

Diatocues rrom Dickens, for Scheol 
and Home Amusement. Arranged by W. Eliot 
Fette, A.M. One vol., 12mo: pp. 260; cloth. 
Price, $1 50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


For evenings at home, here is something as 
amusing and quite as instructive as can be met 
with in the best playhouse. There are upward of 
forty selections from Dickens’ best conceptions in 
this handy, handsome book. 





Hans BreirMan IN CHURCH, WITH OTHER 
New Batiaps. By Charles G. Leland, author 
of ‘‘ Hans Breitman’s Party, and other Ballads.” 
py nal 7 cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. 

The author has struck a “ funny vein,” and he 
takes off the Teuton to the life. If Hans will but 
look in this mirror, he may see himself as he is, 
not exactly as his Creator intended him to be, 
but as he has become by the use of his tobacco 
pipe and his lager beer. Oh, how he looks! Oh, 
how he smells! — 

Tur Rute or THE Monk; or, Rome in 
the Nineteenth Century. By General Garibaldi. 
One vol., octavo; Pp. 105; per. Price, 50 
cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A story—of life in Rome—by General Garibaldi ! 
Readers interested in the family and fortunes of 
this soldier and patriot will be glad to have a copy 
of ‘‘ The Rule of the Monk.” 








Dexter Smirn’s Poems. One vol., 
12mo; pp. 128; cloth. Price, $1 50. Boston: 
G. D. Russell & Company. 


Many of these poems will he recognized as old 
acquaintances, having been set to musi¢, and 
widely disseminated. The book is beautifully 
printed, and worthy a place in the drawing-room 
library. — 

Tue UNKIND WorpD, AND OTHER STORIES. 

By the Author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 


ete., ete. One vol., 12mo0; pp. 418; cloth. 
Price, $1 50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


An author so widely and so favorably known 
will find readers for whatever she writes. The 
publishers have helped to dignify this story by 
publishing it in a nicely bound volume. 


Unver Foor. A Novel. By Alton 
Clyde, author of “‘ Maggie Lynn.” Illustrated. 
One vol., octavo, pamphlet; pp. 134. Price, 
50 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A high moral tone pervades the story, which 
teaches that “‘the little seeds of kindness which 
we sow around us may bear fruit a hundred-fold, 
and result in a ripened harvest of good deeds.” 


Otp anp New. Monthly, octavo. 
Price, $4. Single copies, 35 cents. Boston: 
H. O. Houghton & Co. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 

The April number of this choice monthly, like its 
predecessors, came promptly to hand, and is as 
full of interesting reading as a fresh-laid egg is of 
meat. The editor does not ask of us the privilege 
of saying just what Ae thinks, and of course his 
views sometimes clash with ours, but “this is a 
free country,” and it is refreshing to find new ideas 
plainly given. — 

Pronounctnc Mepicat Lexicon. Con- 
taining the Correct Pronunciation and Definition 
of terms used in Medicine and the Collateral 
Sciences, with Addenda containing Abbrevia- 
tions used in Prescriptions, and List of Poisons 
and their Antidotes. By C. H. Cleaveland, M.D. 
12th Edition. Price, $1 50. New York: 8. R. 
Wells, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Just what the title indicates, a very convenient 
and most useful pocket-dictionary. 


The National Temperance Society has 
published tracts with the following titles: The 
Drinking Usages of Society, an address by Alonzo 
Potter, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania;—The Liquor Traffic, a Prize Essay. By 
Rev. H. D. Kitchell, D.D., formerly of the Middle- 
town College, Vermont ;—The Lord’s Prayer and 
Intemperance. By Rev. D. D. Sahler;—The Sab- 
bath and Temperance. By Rev. Justin D. Fulton. 

We trust they may find many readers and make 


many converts to temperance. Send 50 cents ora 
dollar, and procure a lot of these tracts. 


Tue Soctrat Evi. James S. Prescott, 
a Shaker of North Union, Ohio, has published a 
tract on this subject—which he proposes to sell at 
$4 50 per hundred—in which he recounts the evils 
and remedies of this class of sinning. 
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GurpE TO WILLIAMS AND PACKARD’s SysTEM 
OF PENMANSHIP. 

Tue Frencu Eco; or, Dialogues to teach 
French Conversation. Edited by James H. Wor- 
man. 12mo; pp. 210. $1 25. 

IlistorY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By James 
Anthony Froude. Vols. XI. and XII. Crown 
8vo; pp. 702, 658. Each $3. 

Tue PatH ON EARTH TO THE GATE OF HEAVEN. 
By Rey. Frederick Arnold. 16mo; pp. 369. $1 75. 

A Lire’s Morro. Illustrated by Biographical 
Examples. By the Rey. Thomas Pelham Dale. 
lémo; pp. 345. $1 75. 

JOURNAL OF SocraL ScrEeNcE, containing the 
Transactions of the American Association. No. 2, 
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12m; pp. 237. $2. 

Tue BIBLE In THE PuBLIC ScHooLs. Argu- 
ments in the case of John D. Minor et al. versus 
The Board of Education of the City of Cincinnati 
etal. 8vo; pp. 420. $2. 

Fripay Nieut. A Selection of Tales illustrat- 
ing Hebrew Life. 12mo; pp. 162. $1 50. 

Tue Curnese Ciassics: a Translation by James 
Legge, D.D. Vol. I. Confucius and Mencius. 8vo; 
pp. 163, 219. $3 50. 

Tue OVERLAND RovuTE TO THE PaciFic. By 
E. H. Derby. 8vo; pp. 97, swd. 50 cents. 

Tue Last MANDEVILLE—Tue Hearts Sacri- 
FICE—THE MONK—MATILDA OF DENMARK. Trag- 
edies. By Laughton Osborn. 12mo; pp. 335. 

Brake Up; or, the Young Peacemakers. By 
Oliver Optic. 16mo; pp. 303. $1 25. 

UnrIversaL Pronouncine DIcTIONARY OF BI- 
OGRAPHY AND MytHoLocy. By J. Thomas, M.D. 
Part IV. 8vo; swd. 50 cents. 

Lost Stk MAssIncBerRD. By the author of 
“Carlyon’s Year.”” 12mo; pp. 334. $1 7. 

Love AFTER MARRIAGE, and other Stories of 
the Heart. By Mrs. C. Lee Hentz. 12mo, $1 7%. 

Lire or JaAMEs Hami.ton, D.D. By William 
Arnot. Crown 8vo; pp. 600. $2 50. 

MemorIR OF THE Rev. WiLiraM C. Burns. By 
the Rev. Islay Burns, D.D. Crown 8vo; pp. 595. 
$2 50. 

Expository THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS. By 
the Rev. J.C. Ryle. St. John. Vol. I. 12mo; 
pp. 382. $1 50. 

A TREATISE ON MepicaL Exvectricity, Theo- 
retical and Practical, and its Use in the Treatment 
of Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other Diseases. Second 
edition, revised, and for the most part re-written. 
Iilustr. by a lithogr. plate and sixty-two engr. on 
wood. 8vo. $5. 

BeGcinninG Lire. Chapters for Young Men on 
Religion, Study, and Business. By John Tullock, 
D.D. 12mo; pp. 263; cloth, 80 cents. 





Tue Book OF WONDERFUL CHARACTERS. Me 
moirs and Anecdotes of Remarkable and Eccentric 
Persons in all Ages and Countries. Chiefiy from 
Henry Wilson and James Caulfield. Cr. 8vo; pp. 
438; with sixty-one full-page engr. $3 75. 

Reat Lirs in THe Sprrit-Lanp. Being Life 
Experiences, Scenes, Incidents, and Conditions, 
Illustrative of Spirit Life, and the Principles of the 
Spiritual Philosophy, given Inspirationally. Vol. 
I. 12mo; pp. 209. $1. 

MopeRN Practice oF THE ELeEctrIc TELE- 
GrapH. A Hand-Book for Electricians and Oper- 
ators. Third edition. Ilustr. 8vo. $1 50. 

Tue CuemicaL Forces—Heat, Light, and Elee- 
tricity. With their Application to the Expansion, 
Liquefaction, and Vaporization of Solids, the Steam 
Engine, Photography, Spectrum Analysis, the 
Galvanic Battery, Electro-Plating, the Electrical 
TIilumination of Lighthouses, the Fire Alarm of 
Cities, the Atlantic Telegraph. An Introduction 
to “Chemical Physics,’’ designed for the Use of 
Academies, Colleges, and Medical Schools. Illus- 
trated with numerous engravings, and containing 
copious Lists of Experiments, with Directions to 
Prepare them. 12mo. $3. 

THe WonpveRs OF GLass-MAKING. Its Descrip- 
tion and History from the Earliest Times to the 
Present. 12mo; with sixty-seven Hlustrations. 
$1 50. 

SKETCHES OF CREATION: A Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. 
Together with a Statement of the Intimations of 
Science respecting the Primordial Condition and 
the Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar 
System. Illustr. 12mo; pp. 459. $2. 

Tue Naturat History or Man: Being an 
Account of the Manners and Customs of the Un- 
civilized Races of Men. Vol. II. Australia, New 
Zealand, Polynesia, America, Asia, and Ancient 
Europe. Roy. 8vo. Fully Illustrated. $7. 


PRINCIPLES OF DoMEsTIC SCIENCE as applied to 


the Duties and Pleasures of Home. A Text-Book 
for Young Ladies in Schools. By Catharine E. 


Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
390; cloth. $2. 

Tue Ivi1ap oF Homer. 
Verse by Wm. C. Bryant. 
398; cloth. $5. 

Tue Youne Composer. A Guide to English 
Grammarand Composition. By H.N. Day. 12mo; 
pp. 203; cloth. $1. 

History oF THE Wor.tp from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By E. A. Duyekirck. 
8vo; pp. 64; paper. 60 cts. 

MANUAL FOR LEARNING Sranisn. Mastery Se 
ries. By T. Prendergrast. 12mo; pp. 106. $3. 

Tue Every-Day Book or Mopekn LITeRA- 
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Authors. Edited by George H. Townsend. Square 
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